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TEMPLES CONVERTED INTO CHURCHES: THE 
SITUATION IN ROME 
Frances J. NIEDERER, Hollins College 


The intimate connection between religious rites and civic activi- 
ties in ancient Rome made it imperative that the Christian Church 
establish early certain tolerant policies. In a society where even gran- 
aries and police barracks had altars to guardian deities, where a citizen 
could not pay taxes, enter a museum, or collect his dole without coming 
into contact with an official religion, it was impossible to designate 
certain areas or buildings as “secular” and others as “religious,” 
to permit entry to some places and forbid it to others. Thus we find 
Tertullian about 200 A. D. writing in his De Spectaculis: “There is 
no law forbidding the mere places to us. For not only the places for 
show-gatherings, but even the temples, may be entered without any 
peril of his religion by the servant of God, if he has only some honest 
reason for it... . The places themselves do not contaminate, but what 
is done in them.”* With the adoption of the new religion as that of the 
State itself, however, the situation changed. Buildings like the Senate 
chamber, inaugurated as templum and dedicated to the goddess Vic- 
toria, had to continue in their civic functioning. But what of the tem- 
ples proper—those buildings which could not now justify their exis- 
tence in terms of civil, social, or political activity? 

Through the first half of the fourth century a tolerant attitude 
was maintained. The Emperor Constantine (if somewhat grudging- 
ly) stated that pagan temples might remain open: ‘As to those who 
hold themselves aloof from us, let them keep their lying temples, if 
they wish. .. .”” And other laws specifically guarded the areas favored 
by the populace, whose taste for amusements demanded such decrees 
as that commending preservation of temples in the countryside: 
“Many of these shrines have been the origin of public sports— 
Circensia or Agonalia—nor is it seemly that aught should be de- 
stroyed from which the time-honoured pleasures of the Roman Peo- 
ple have been derived.’ 

But it soon became necessary to close the temples, and laws to 
that effect appear from the middle of the century on, with corollary 
decrees that they become State property. Although altars might be 
overthrown and idols mutilated, destruction of the buildings was spe- 
cifically forbidden. An edict of Valentinian, for example, prohibited 
pillaging; he said: “Whoever wishes to erect any new building in the 
city must procure his own materials; he is not at liberty to use every- 
thing which happens to come handy, to dig up the foundations of 
famous monuments, to cut anew stones taken from public structures, 
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to deface public buildings by appropriating thence blocks or slabs 
of marble.’* There are no parallels in Rome to the accounts of violent 
destruction of pagan sanctuaries which come to us from the eastern 
provinces of the Empire—no fanatical burning of altars, no raz- 
ing of temples, no exorcising of demons.* One would expect in Rome 
a particularly strong sense of the role of buildings as historic monu- 
ments, and that was precisely the case. Here was the center, the 
heart, of Imperial history and tradition; here were past glories em- 
bodied in tangible form. Even Christian writers extolled the won- 
ders of Rome as precursors of the beauties of the heavenly Jerusalem. 
So the temples, closed, were almost immediately re-opened as mu- 
seums or monuments, and new laws were passed stating that tax 
moneys were better expended in restoration of ancient edifices than 
in building of new ones.° 

But two more centuries at least elapsed before any temples in 
Rome were dedicated to Christian use—a practice begun much earlier 
elsewhere. There was ample precedent in Rome for conversion of 
ancient kuildings into churches, too—which fact makes the late use 
of temples somewhat surprising. The very early parish churches 
(zituli) were often dedicated within apartment houses or other private 
buildings; Christian charitable establishments (diaconiae) from 500 
A. D. on utilized ancient civic buildings ;7 oratories appeared in various 
structures; private basilicas and audience halls were turned into 
churches. But not until the opening years of the seventh century 
was a temple dedicated to Christian worship. 

Two letters of Pope Gregory the Great, written in 601 A. D., 
indicate that up to his time there was no set policy about the use of 
temples, and he seems to have come to a decision on the matter 
through consideration of expediency, not principle. In the first 
letter, written to Ethelbert, King of the Angli in Britain, Gregory 
said: “Put down the worship of idols, overturn the edifices of their 
temples.” But then he changed his mind in a subsequent letter to the 
Abbot Mellitus, en route to Britain with a band of missionaries, say- 
ing: “I have long been considering with myself about the case of the 
Angli; to wit, that the temples of idols in that nation should not be 
destroyed, but that the idols themselves that are in them should be... 
if these same temples are well built, it is needful that they should be 
transferred from the worship of idols to the service of the true God; 
that, when the people themselves see that these temples are not de- 
stroyed, they may put away error from their heart, and, knowing and 
adoring the true God, may have recourse with the more familiarity to 
the places they have been accustomed to.’’* 

A few years later, under Gregory’s successor Pope Boniface IV 
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(608-615), the Pantheon was dedicated as the church of S. Maria ad 
Martyres.° There are several notable facts about this first conversion. 
One is the importance of the building itself: its size, its magnificence, 
its outstanding role in the city’s history: transfer of ownership to 
the Church must have been a major step. We have remarked earlier 
that all temples were considered property of the State; this fact was 
recognized by Boniface and the transfer legally accomplished, with 
permission from the Emperor Phocas. (It remains, however, the only 
instance where such permission was recorded in Church documents; 
so one wonders how long this formality was observed.) Another 
notable fact is that no changes were made in the building by the 
Christians, save, of course, for an altar and other ecclesiastical 
fittings. The Pantheon looks now much as it did then. In plan it is 
a large rotunda with a rectangular portico, the facade of which has 
impressive granite Corinthian columns supporting a pediment. The 
single interior chamber is covered by a dome whose diameter equals 
its height of 144 feet from the floor; at its center is a large opening 
which lights the whole room. The drum is of concrete faced with 
brick, and the dome of concrete, brick, and pumice, coffered and 
gilded on its inner surface. On the lower section of the interior 
walls seven large niches, alternately curved and trapezoidal, are cut 
into the drum; the walls and floor are covered with slabs of granite, 
marble, and porphyry. This elaborately decorated structure, once 
dedicated to the pantheon of pagan deities, was now consecrated to 
the Virgin and all the Christian martyrs. A significant parallelism 
may be noted here, which bore out the sentiment often voiced by 
Christian writers when they spoke of the replacement of pagan gods by 
Christian saints. Medieval authors, particularly, sought similar paral- 
lelisms in other churches, as did also the Renaissance topographers. 
Legend made even the date of dedication the same: the author of the 
thirteenth century Mirabilia Urbis Romae tells us that both the origi- 
nal pagan dedication and the Christian one took place on the calends of 
November.*® The Pantheon stood in a region of the city—the Campus 
Martius—which, although filled with monumental pagan structures, 
contained no other great churches. Now, converted, it became one 
of the Station Churches of Rome and an important pilgrim shrine, 
noted prominently on all the pilgrim itineraries. 


The reader of these medieval guidebooks is impressed with the 
vast number of churches in Rome established within temples: it seems 
that there was one at every turn in the road. On analysis, however, 
their number dwindles sharply, and one realizes that great ignorance 
combined with enthusiastic imagination offers a far from true pic- 
ture. Not only were medieval writers prone to consider any ancient 
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ruin a temple, but they were also unable to distinguish between an- 
cient and medieval walls, and, above all, they were most eager to 
find everywhere tangible evidence of the triumph of Christianity 
over paganism. If we rely, then, on more recent and more scientific 
investigation, and discount all those ancient structures which (al- 
though dedicated to gods) were primarily social or civil in function— 
limiting ourselves to true “temples’—we find that there were very 
few indeed converted into churches. Let us look at the few cases for 
which we do have evidence. 

In the seventh or eighth century a little chapel dedicated to saints 
Sergius and Bacchus was placed within the portico of the Temple 
of Concord in the Roman Forum. This temple was one of the most 
splendid in Rome; its exterior was completely covered with white 
marble, and on its facade six Corinthian columns supported an elabo- 
rate entablature. Unfortunately we know practically nothing about the 
new chapel, but what scant evidence we have indicates that the 
chapel was in effect tucked into one end of the portico, which was 
roughly 80 feet long and 44 feet deep. SS. Sergio e Bacco never played 
any important liturgical role in the city. It served merely as the 
chapel of one of the group of welfare centers called diaconiae, the pri- 
mary purpose of which was to feed the poor. All the diaconiae utilized 
ancient buildings, but this is the only case in which a temple was 
taken over. The cella of the temple was probably put to some prac- 
tical use by the diaconia: providing, for example, room for storage or 
distribution of food. In any event this was a very different case from 
that of the conversion of the Pantheon. 


The next authentic example we have may also be of seventh 
or eighth century date. This is the Temple of Antoninus and Faus- 
tina, on the north side of the Via Sacra facing the Forum Romanum, 
which was dedicated to S. Lorenzo “in Miranda” (perhaps so-called 
after a benefactress named Miranda.) For this conversion we have 
no documentary evidence; in fact, S. Lorenzo is not mentioned in 
church catalogues until the late twelfth century. The temple, which 
is rectangular in plan, has a cella a little over 65 feet in width and 
about 131 feet long. A flight of steps leads up to the large portico, 
which has ten marble Corinthian columns supporting a rich entabla- 
ture decorated with griffins, candelabra, and festoons. Although the 
side cella walls remain, we do not have detailed information about the 
interior. Again, as in the case of the Pantheon, there were pre- 
sumably no changes made when this was converted into a church; 
there is, for example, no trace of an early apse. Christian graffiti of 
late fourth or fifth century date have been found on the columns; so 
perhaps there is some truth in the legend that the site was chosen 
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because of its connection with the trial or martyrdom of Saint Law- 
rence. 

Not until the late ninth century is there another certain case of 
conversion—and by this time the temples assuredly had lost not only 
all connotations of connection with paganism but also their status 
as Imperial monuments. Any conversion now lacked the significance 
it might have had in the earlier Christian centuries. 

Between 872 and 882 A. D. a small temple standing in the For- 
um Boarium near the Tiber was consecrated as the church of S. 
Maria “de Gradellis” (probably so-called from the stone steps which 
descended at this point to the river.) It has not been exactly identi- 
fied: it may have been dedicated to Fortuna Virilis or perhaps to 
Mater Matuta. The building is rectangular in plan and fairly small—a 
little over 65 feet long and just under 40 feet wide—and stands on a 
podium. The portico with its four Ionic columns takes up a third 
of the length of the structure. On the exterior sides are engaged 
columns, and the frieze is decorated with ox-skulls and garlands. The 
portico was walled up at some point in the Middle Ages to increase 
the size of the church, but whether this was done at the time of dedica- 
tion is not known. 

Near S. Maria de Gradellis stands a little circular temple which 
was converted some time before 1140 A. D. into the church then 
called S. Stefano Rotondo, and later S. Maria del Sole. Its ancient 
dedication is still uncertain; it has been called the temple of Portunus, 
of Hercules Victor, and of Mater Matuta. The cella, about 33 feet in 
diameter, is surrounded by a peristyle of twenty Corinthian columns, 
and stands on a podium encircled by steps. During the Middle Ages 
the spaces between the columns were walled up, as in S. Maria de 
Gradellis. 

These few, then, are the only sure examples so far known in 
Rome of adaptation of an entire temple to Christian use during the 
early Middle Ages. No others are mentioned in Church documents. 
There are several instances where ancient fabric was used, as for 
example in S. Nicola in Carcere, built on the sites of three temples and 
embodying within its walls parts of all of them. There are other 
churches which stand over foundations of temples, like S. Nicola 
ai Cesarini, S. Sebastiano in Palatio, and S. Basilio. But these are 
quite a different matter; it was literally almost impossible in a city 
like Rome to build new structures without placing them over ancient 
foundations. Then there are, too, many more traditional and legen- 
dary relationships mentioned in literature, some of which may be sub- 
stantiated in future investigation. But it seems safe to say that, 
although dozens of ancient buildings in Rome were used by the 
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Christian Church, the temples among them numbered very few. This 
explains the paucity of information about such conversions in Church 
sources, and perhaps also the fact that there is nothing in Canon 
Law regarding the use of pagan buildings for churches, nor any 
indication of particular ceremonies to be used in that event (as there 
was, for example, when a synagogue was converted into a Chris- 
tian church. ) 

The situation might have been different were it not for the par- 
ticular veneration of historical monuments so strongly felt in Rome: 
we cannot tell whether use of temples was avoided for this reason 
or whether they were rejected on religious grounds. And until we 
have more accurate knowledge of the situation elsewhere it is not 
possible to draw parallels or contrasts with other areas. A great deal 
still remains to be done on the whole question of the conversion of 
ancient buildings, which will eventually help to illuminate the general 
problem of relations between paganism and Christianity. 


1. Ante-Nicene Christian Library, XI, 16. Deutschen Archéologisohen Instituts, 

2. Eusebius, Life of Constantine, II, trans- LIV (1939), 105 ff. n 
lation from Duchesne, L., Early His- 6. Cod. Theod., XVI, x, 8, 10, 15; Codex 
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D’AILLY’S EPISTOLA DIABOLI LEVIATHAN 
Irvinc W. Raymonp, Brooklyn College 


The morning of April 8, 1348, began on an ominous note. Milling 
and shouting thousands covered the area of St. Peter’s and surround- 
ed the palace where the cardinals had entered into conclave the day 
before to elect the successor of Gregory XI, who had chanced to 
die before returning to Avignon. The Romans were desperate. For 
nearly seventy years they had lost to Avignon the revenues that had 
handsomely supported Rome. The city was poverty-stricken; churches 
and monasteries were in ruins, papal properties dissipated, and re- 
bellion was smoldering. During the customary nine days elapsing be- 
tween the death of the former pope and election of a new one, citi- 
zens and municipal officials of Rome had visited individual cardi- 
nals to inform them that they must elect a pope who would rees- 
tablish the Holy See in Rome, making it clear that they could not 
answer for the safety of the cardinals if the latter acted contrary 
to their wishes. 

Of the sixteen cardinals assembled in conclave, eleven were 
French, four were Italian (two were Romans), and one was a Span- 
iard. Six other cardinals were in Avignon, while a seventh was in 
‘‘uscany on a special mission. The French cardinals could not agree 
upon a choice. Six of the eleven were Limousins, who had furnish- 
ed the last four popes over a period of thirty-six years. The other 
French cardinals refused to elect another Limousin; the latter would 
not elect a non-Limousin. Nor could the cardinals agree upon a Ro- 
man, considering one Roman cardinal too old and the other too 
young. The only possibility was a compromise candidate who could 
win the two-thirds majority necessary for an election. 

Who that choice was to be was already in the minds of some of 
the cardinals as a result of previous discussions. After a night of un- 
easy sleep amidst the din raised outside, the cardinals assembled early 
after Mass, the crowds still menacingly shouting, “A Roman, a Ro- 
man, we want him a Roman or an Italian.” The cardinals asserted 
that despite the pressure from outside they would follow their con- 
sciences and choose the man best suited to the interests of the Church. 
After some exchange of opinion the choice was Bartholomeu Prig- 
nano, the Archbishop of Bari. The sixty-year-old prelate had many 
qualities to recommend him. He had served the curia industriously 
and efficiently for fifteen years. He was well-known to the French 
cardinals; he had a good reputation as a canon lawyer and theolo- 
cian; he was known to be a man of ascetic character and anxious to 
reform abuses. He seemed an admirable choice to reconcile the in- 
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terests of the Church with the demands of the Romans. The vote 
was fifteen in favor, Cardinal Orsini of Rome taking an ambiguous 
position. Since the newly elected archbishop was not then present, 
notice was not immediately given to the crowd. The Archbishop then 
arrived and once assured that he had been elected sincere, pure, et 
libere et canonice, he accepted. The other events of this stirring day 
—the invasion of the conclave by the crowd, the enthronement of a 
Roman cardinal Tibaldeschi to deceive the angry mob, the flight of 
the cardinals—need not be told in detail. Sufficient to say that after 
dinner the cardinals reassembled in the chapel and reelected the 
Archbishop of Bari, stating that they did this concorditer et unanimuter 
and that they intended him to be true pope. Next day official procla- 
mation was made to the people: “I announce to you a great joy, you 
have a pope and he calls himself Urban VI.” Later the six cardinals 
remaining in Avignon were notified, as were also the rulers of Europe. 


In the days immediately following, the cardinals outwardly act- 
ed as if they regarded Urban VI as the legitimate pope. They official- 
ly assisted in his enthronement and crowning with the tiara, they ad- 
dressed him as dominus noster, prayed in their masses for him as pope, 
received communion from his hands; nor were they slow in request- 
ing the customary grants and privileges. This friendly cooperation, 
however, soon gave way to a mounting tension. Urban intended to 
be master in his own house and acted with all the force of his choleric 
and stubborn disposition. Aristocratic birth and high position meant 
nothing to this man of inferior social standing when he thought the 
best interests of the Church were at issue. He would bend ail to his 
will. Soon Urban began reprimanding the cardinals for their extrava- 
gant manner of living, their absenteeism, pluralism, and simony. He 
called one a fool, struck another, and silenced another abruptly in 
public. He limited their food and drink, took away their customary 
share of the servitia, and forbade acceptance of pensions, provisions, 
and gifts of money as detrimental to the Church. 

Subjected to this humiliating treatment the cardinals gradually 
began to consider how they might escape their predicament. Some 
left Rome; others gathered at Anagni instead of at Tivoli with Urban 
and three Italian cardinals. They alleged it was too hot at Tivoli! 
Events now marched faster. The cardinals at Anagni declared the 
Holy See vacant and refused to accept a proposal of Urban to call a 
general council. Soon they left Anagni because they felt it to be too 
near Rome, and moved to Fondi in Neapolitan territory. There they 
would enjoy the support and protection of the Duke of Fondi and of 
Queen Joanna of Naples, both of whom Urban had deeply offended. 
They secured the opinions of eminent jurists about the legality of the 
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election, but were disheartened by the answer. But not for long, since 
they were determined to remove Urban as pope. An embassy to the 
King of France brought back words of encouragement, a request for 
a pope acceptable to the French crown, and a promise of money and 
support. The cardinals now shelved all plans under debate and elect- 
ed, September 20, 1378, one of the French cardinals, the well-edu- 
cated and high-born Robert of Geneva. He took the name of Clem- 
ent VII. The Great Schism (September 20, 1378—November 8, 1417) 
had begun.” 

The immediate effect was to divide all western Christendom into 
two obediences—one following Urban VI and the other Clement VII. 
The nations of western Europe seem to have been influenced almost 
wholly by political motives, each hoping to gain some political or diplo- 
matic advantage by siding with the Imperial or French bloc. But it was 
the Church that suffered most cruelly from the divided authority. The 
utmost confusion reigned. There were two “popes” elected by the same 
College of Cardinals, each claiming all the prerogatives of the legitimate 
pope; there were two colleges of cardinals, two expensive papal courts, 
two sets of legates, two appointments for every vacant benefice, and 
two sets of tax levies. Many a diocese had two bishops, and many a 
monastery two abbots or priors. Public worship in places became im- 
possible when masses said by priests of one obedience were regarded 
by the other as sacrilegious and blasphemous. Scholars, lawyers, and 
theologians took opposite sides as they read the official record of Ur- 
ban, the Factum, and the Declaratio of the cardinals electing Clement. 
So, too, did saints such as St. Catherine of Sienna and St. Vincent 
Ferrer give their allegiance to different popes. Small wonder that the 
people were confused and bewildered. Everywhere and from all ear- 
nest groups came pleas and even demands that something be done at 
once. Only a return to unity and peace could put an end to the ex- 
ploitation of the Church by secular rulers and the scandalous prac- 
tices and morals of the clergy. 


This extended background of the beginning and effects of the 
Great Schism is necessary to explain the role of Pierre d’Ailly and 
Epistola Diaboli Leviathan. The future cardinal of Cambrai was 
born in 1350 of a family of ‘“‘la bonne bourgeoisie.”” The house in which 
he was born still stands in Rue des Dommeliers in Compiégne. Little 
is known of his boyhood and youth. Early in his teens he entered the 
College of Navarre at the University of Paris as a boursier. There- 
after his climb to distinction was steady and rapid. By April 11, 1381, 
he received the doctorate in theology, having already obtained the Jus 
ubique docendi in 1367. He won a reputation as an industrious 
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scholar and eloquent speaker. His temperament and training led him 
to rely on logic and reason rather than on tradition and authority. 


Pierre d’Ailly was a disciple of Roger Bacon in science and of 
William of Ockham in theology and political theory. We have today a 
manuscript of Ockham in the handwriting of Pierre d’Ailly. This 
close tie with Ockham brought d’Ailly in contact with that whole 
stream of thought going back to Marsiglio of Padua, which taught 
the ultimate authority in the Church was the body of the faithful, 
not the Pope. The voice of the faithful was expressed through a gen- 
eral council. D’Ailly’s associates at the University of Paris, Conrad of 
Gelnhausen and Philip of Langenstein, were thinking and writing 
along these lines. It was therefore natural for the young doctor to 
adopt the position of his older colleagues in regard to authority in the 
Church and to advocate a general council as the best way to end the 
deplorable schism. Indeed he drew heavily from their writings in pre- 
senting his own arguments. 

The schism divided the University into warring factions. Hot de- 
bate raged. Eventually the University decided to adopt the plan of call- 
ing a general council. Pierre d’Ailly was sent on a mission to Clem- 
ent to sound out his views. The Pope of Avignon refused to resign his 
office, to which, he stated, he had been legitimately elected. Pierre 
d’Ailly then attempted to set forth the University’s solution of the 
problem in a sermon at court before the Regent, the Count of Anjou, 
a zealous adherent of Clement. Neither the content nor the date of 
the address is known. The effort was unavailing. D’Ailly withdrew to 
Noyon where he had been granted a canonry. There in 1381 he re- 
newed his advocacy of a general council in the Epistola Diaboli Lewi- 
athan. 

This treatise seems to have enjoyed wide publicity. It is cast in 
the not uncommon literary device of having the Devil speak in a sense 
contrary to what it is intended to convey. This was very useful be- 
cause d’Ailly, by advocating plans contrary to the royal support of 
Clement’s pontificate, was further irritating the court after his ser- 
mon. It is a biting satire. The position of the author is set forth un- 
compromisingly—the schism must end by one of the three solutions 
now mentioned together for the first time—the calling of a general 
council, agreement by arbitration, or resignation ef each. Some doubt 
has been raised in regard to d’Ailly’s authorship.* D’Ailly does not 
definitely state that he wrote it; moreover, it seems a rash act to have 
published it at that time. However, the manuscripts attribute it to 
d’Ailly, and Salembier and Tschackert, the chief authorities on 
d’Ailly’s life, accept it as genuine. Their judgment seems correct. The 
work fits well into the pattern of a life devoted to ending the schism, 
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beginning with the sermon at court and the Epistola and concluding 
with the crown of success at the Council of Constance in 1417. 


EpIstoLA DIABOLI LEVIATHAN AD PSEUDOPRELATES ECCLESIE PRO 
SCISMATE CONFIRMANDO* 


Leviathan, sovereign of the universe, [writes] to ali the pre- 
lates of the Church of his kingdom [and bids] them break up the 
unity of peace and to preserve the stability of the schism against the 
Church of Christ. I had come to rule over most nations, having 
brought the whole world under my sway, and had built my Babylon, 
a great city and one rich in many resources and had with great mag- 
nificence founded in it my apostatic Church and had thus reached a 
state of tranquillity in my home and of prosperity in my palace, firmly 
established like a king surrounded by his army and like a powerfully 
armed man, watchful over the entrance to his home. I was enjoying 
in peace all my possessions, when lo and behold, there came that se- 
ducer, a son of a one-time carpenter, Jesus of Nazareth, who though 
insignificant because of his poverty and abjectness, yet coming by a 
novel and yet unknown manner of fighting, busied himself to invade 
my kingdom, had the presumption to throw me out, me, the sovereign 
of this kingdom; and as though advancing with superior forces he 
strove treacherously and deceitfully to wrest from my hands all the 
weapons on which my security rested, and to redistribute my spoils. 
And that he might thoroughly overcome me and mine and tear down 
Babylon to its foundations, and with it my time-honored Church, he, 
too, built for himself a city, a city that was the very opposite of mine, 
and hostile to it. I mean Jerusalem, the New City in which he began 
His Apostolic Church, small indeed in numbers at its inception. Over 
the walls of this Jerusalem watchmen were placed who unendingly 
day and night remained not silent but cried out to each other: “Watch 
and pray that you may not enter into temptation; our wrestling is not 
against flesh and blood but against the princes of darkness.” In charge 
of these guards was a certain Peter, an unschooled fisherman, who as 
leader of the army kept admonishing the other brethren: “Stay so- 
ber,” he said, “and watch in your prayers because your adversary, 
the Devil, goes about seeking whom he may devour, and whom re- 
sist ye strong in faith!” At his side stood his fellow apostle, Paul, a 
man full of all guile and deceit who in times past, deserting my band, 
had fled to our adversaries. This man, a destroyer of his country and 
of his fellow citizens, was made to be a watchman to the House of 
Israel, and rising to a dominant place, he poised himself to make 
proclamations at the sound of the trumpet and clamored like a roar- 
ing lion: “Stand by, having your loins girt about with Truth and let 
not yourself be overreached by Satan, for we are not ignorant of his 
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devices. Be careful to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. 
See that you all speak the same thing and that there be no schisms 
among you.” The citizens, after hearing the sound of the trumpet and 
being unwilling to forsake his assembly, experienced how good and 
pleasant it is tor brethren to dwell together in unity, offering no 
opening to schism or sedition, for they had one heart and mind towards 
God. 

There was thus in me from ancient times a hostility against the 
City of Jerusalem with all its wickedness and rebelliousness; and I 
ordered a siege against it, and I raised up fortifications and placed 
battering rams about. And I toiled hard and long in my endeavors 
to withstand its citizens that had gathered for the fight, hoping to 
lead them astray and sift from them the wheat, so to speak, never 
ceasing to sow the chaff among them, hoping to hear that schisms 
had developed among them. But I was confounded in my expecta- 
tions, for the citizens were joined’ in one body and fought with one 
mind, when, lo and behold, my faithful servants, namely, the prelates 
of the Church, not entering through the door, but going up from 
elsewhere, threw the whole city into turmoil. Strife arose among 
them as to which of them was the greater, so much so that they 
parted from one another. And just as in time past certain ones were 
saying “I indeed am of Paul and I am of Apollo and I of Cephas,” so 
now because of their sloth in carefulness, and their rivalry they 
cried: “I am of Urban, I instead of Clement, and I am for the fu- 
ture general council; I am for an agreement by arbitration, I for the 
resignation of each; I am for such a ruler, I for such a king, I for 
such an advantage, I for so many benefices obtained from such and 
such.”” Thus the city was torn asunder and almost all fighting men 
fled (!) and, corrupted, they left the city, and each went off in his 
own way. 

Oh, how great is my joy, oh, what rejoicing among all the sub- 
jects of my kingdom! For who could find ministers so faithful, sol- 
diers so zealous as the present day prelates of the Church turned out 
to be in this present struggle? Therefore I crowned them with glory 
and honor and I set them over the works of my hands. I gave them 
all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them, in such wise 
that they fell at my feet and worshipped me. Therefore be it known 
to all nations, tribes, peoples, and tongues that these [prelates] are 
the rulers in all my realms so that the whole population in my entire 
kingdom may render obedience to the commands of their mouth. 

But, behold, certain rats coming out of their holes have dared 
to challenge these prelates to battle, even though they—these challen- 
gers—be few, contemptible, laughable in the eyes of the world. and 
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base to the utmost. These were men whose fathers I did not disdain 
to place with the dogs of my flock, men of such a sort that I set no 
value on the strength of their hands, men that were deemed to be un- 
worthy of living and of being spoken to. But now my ministers, the 
prelates of the Church, are turned into their song, and these men are 
not ashamed to look into their faces. They speak ill of the gods and 
they curse the princes of the people. They have set their mouth 
against heaven, and stoning my faithful followers for their good 
works they smear their glory with such blasphemies, they strike them 
with such suspicions, that it is almost impossible to shut the mouth 
of those that utter iniquities. Oh, would that the frogs were satisfied 
with their own bogs! But they are not; on the contrary they cease not 
to croak with raucous voice from the depths of their mud “General 
Council, General Council!’ What is it to you, oh, sordid men, full of 
turmoil, loathsome creatures, what is a general council to you? [Why 
do you want it?] “Because,” they say, ‘those scribes, Pharisees, and 
hypocrites, loathsome with all filth, divided the Church of Christ 
and either because they were overcome by cowardly fear or because 
they were corrupted by filthy greed, heartlessly tore asunder His 
seamless tunic, which not even His crucifiers in any way presumed to 
rend. It is therefore necessary, they say, that the elders come together 
and look into the matter and call a general council so that the people 
may again be unified. For how greatly does Christ both abhor divi- 
sion and love unity is shown by this, viz., that He died in order that 
He might gather together those that were dispersed and in order that 
these might be one fold and one shepherd.” 


What profane novelties [these words] contain! Do not these 
utterances of base men creep and spread like cancerous growths 
and by the sweetness of their sound beguile the hearts of innocent 
men? Why does your spirit swell in rage against me and mine? And 
why do you stare with your eyes as if you were thinking inane | per- 
haps great] things? Oh, fury! Oh, madness! against whom have 
you exalted your voice and lifted up your eyes on high? Am I not the 
sovereign of this universe and the ruler of these dark regions ?—so 
powerful indeed that I was even able with my toil to draw the third 
part of the stars of heaven and cast them to the earth. There is not a 
power on earth which may be compared to me who am thus made 
that I should fear no one. And will you [the advocates of the Coun- 
cil] not be frightened at the sight of my countenance? But you, my 
soldiers and faithful ministers, seize arms against these profane per- 
sons, and let us see what benefit their dreams may have for those men 
to whom they prophesy from their heart, saying: “general council.” 
They have nothing to do and on that account they cry out: “let us go 
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and hold a general council.” In their dreams they think they will be 
able to unite by crude measures what has been sundered by piety. 


Come, therefore, let us be wise and crush them lest by chance 
they multiply. And whoever counsels you to strive for a council,° let 
him at once hear from you these words: “Are you perchance a coun- 
selor of the King?” Say to him who has risen to a high post: “I will 
drive thee from thy station and depose thee from thy ministry.” 
But to him that strives to rise let him hear: “I shall throw you back 
and keep you from performing the priestly office for me.” Through in- 
timidation and through violence, therefore, make the tongues of these 
men stick fast to the roof of their mouths. Do not let them even have 
the power of speech, because their way is perverse and contrary to 
me. But if these madmen and criminals do not desist in any way from 
their death-bringing belief and if against the whole world they perse- 
vere in upholding their utterances, this sentence shall be delivered 
against them: those who shall be found guilty of this thing are to be 
destroyed by their enemies; no one of them is to be spared. If, how- 
ever, they try to defend themselves or to soften your minds, using 
the absurdities of those scriptures which are called canonical by 
them, be well on your guard, for you have no part or lot in this talk. 
For those scriptures are ponderous, their authors weaklings, and 
their talk contemptible; they laud poverty and abjectness; they call 
happy those that mourn and are in affliction; yea, they propound as 
dogma that whatever is hard is to be followed and that because of 
His love for the sign of that ignominious cross we must detest all 
worldly glory and all pleasures of the flesh. But how frivolous that 
doctrine of theirs is and how pernicious is shown by the very scarcity 
of those that follow it. Our doctrine, on the other hand, springs from 
roots far different, and that is why the whole world follows us. There- 
fore heed those writings which in your opinion deal with earthly life, 
for they are the things that give testimony of me. Follow then, the 
laws of Justinian and the decrees of Gratian because such works of 
human inspiration are in the present conflict useful for teaching, ar- 
guing, and correcting; through which, indeed, as even our adver- 
saries will admit, the children of this world are wiser in their genera- 
tion than the children of light. 

Truly, lest by chance—may this never be—any one of you may be 
won over by the cunning of these men and give assent to the idea of 
calling a general council, hear, oh children, your prince; understand 
well the wisdom of your king; if a general council is held, either one 
party or both will be marked by intolerable confusion. For either one 
party will gain the coveted honor, the other party losing out, or— 
and this is what our rivals prefer—both will be rejected, and the 
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choice will fall on a suitable person who does not covet the honor but 
is chosen by God as Aaron was; in which case the people will return 
to the one and only sanctuary, Jerusalem, which is the city of unity 
and peace. Oh, everlasting reproach, which never shall be effaced [if 
this should happen|! Who among you would be able, I do not say to 
tolerate such confusion, but even account for it! Clearly not only as 
the popular saying has it, is he who so neglects his reputation a rude 
person, but he is also most abject and unworthy to enjoy the advan- 
tages of the kingdom. Gird yourselves, then, and be valiant men, since 
it is better for us to die in war than to see the evils of so great con- 
fusion, a confusion indeed which not only affects you but all your 
adherents as well. And since examples move [people] better than 
words, behold, oh children, your father and king whose example it is 
fitting for you to imitate. What I think about the first schism, the 
one of Celestial Jerusalem, I will explain to you briefly. 


I am that one who was once wealthy in the delights of paradise. 
And because I was intolerant of subordination, I chose to exalt my 
throne above the stars of Heaven. But I was exiled with all my 
people from the mountain of the Lord and was cast to the last land 
into the depths of the lake. Shall I now abandon my claim and fail to 
seek, to the extent of my power, sovereignty over all? I will not make 
many supplications to God nor speak soft words to Him; neither 
will I ask pardon of Him. Rather will I stretch my hand against God 
and strengthen myself against the Almighty, and will run against 
Him with the neck raised up. Armed with a fat neck I shall be raised 
above everything which is called God. Therefore, my very dear chil- 
dren, be imitators of me, for I have given you an example, so that just 
as I myself have done so shall you also do. In this, indeed, ail will 
recognize that you are my disciples if you will maintain among you ob- 
stinate dissent. Let therefore no one of you relinquish. his determina- 
tion, but do you all cling to what you have, lest some one else seize 
your crown. Let not that execrable sentence be heard among you, 
namely, that sentence which commands: ‘‘Give her the child alive,” but 
with firm and irrevocable insistence cry ye out to one another: “Let 
it be neither thine nor mine, but divide it.” Let your mind be sundered 
by no compassion, let it be softened by no pity over the death of souls 
and bodies, the bitternesses and sorrows of Christians, the mockeries 
and blasphemies of infidels. Nay, rather, like true imitators of your 
father, let your heart be made as hard as stone so that, filled with all 
savageness and brutality, you may rather prefer to see the entire 
world perish than consent to yield your glory to another and permit 
your fame or distinction to be sullied in anything or allow your pride 
and pomp to undergo the slightest diminution. But all this will befall 
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you and in no way will you be able to escape it, if you allow the general 
council to be convened. 

Come, therefore, most robust defenders, come, it will now appear 
which of you by hook or crook will obtain victory, which of you will 
with more subtlety win the favor of kings and princes so that one 
nation may rise in arms against another nation and one kingdom 
against another. Come, it will now appear who is the more constant 
in ferocity, who is better prepared to sacrifice his life for his honor. 
Oh, brave fighters [now it will appear] who agree with their leader 
to the point that they prefer to die rather than to live; who will 
themselves be killed, but not subdued. Moreover, if in that conflict one 
party seems to be overcome by the other, not even then should you 
give up hope and yield. Rather should you recall that the outcome of 
war is never certain and that the sword now destroys this one and 
then again that one. Let, therefore, no vexation make you understand 
what you hear, but let your heart grow hard in stupor to such an 
extent that as stubble will you esteem the hammer and you will laugh 
him to scorn who shaketh the spear. But even if one party seems to 
be crushed to the point of total annihilation, even then should it grow 
more steadfast and not more dejected, consoling itself with that state- 
ment in the Scripture which says: Blessed are they who suffer persecu- 
tion in behalf of justice. 

Whether, therefore, prosperity smiles upon you or adversities 
terrify you, this I demand of you: be steadfast in your purpose and 
firm in your convictions until you breathe your last sigh. I trust that 
you will have no other desire, that you will always do what my pleas- 
ure decrees. For I know your obstinacy and your most stiff neck. 
Blessed, then, is your rage because it is steadfast and your indignation 
because it is lasting. 

But to conclude, so as not to weary you, let this be the last of my 
exhortations to you: never ask what may bring peace to Jerusalem, 
but act in such wise that its kingdom, divided against itself, be deso- 
lated by a whirlwind of wars, that the home of God be not to you a 
home of prayer but one of traffic; let no one speak true but vain things 
to his neighbor; pass your days sumptuously in good things and let not 
the flower of time thus pass by you; make your phylacteries broad 
and enlarge their fringes. Love the chief places at feasts and the 
first chairs in the synagogues. Seek to be saluted in the marketplace 
and to be called by men, Rabbi. Walk with stretched out necks and 
move in a set pace. Place a tithe on anise and cummin and leave be- 
hind the commandments of the Law. Your burdens, which [if you 
would stir] you could move with your finger, lay on men’s shoulders. 
Make proselytes worse [than yourselves]. Seek earthly prudence, 
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be wise in your own eyes, and prudent in your own sight. But if you 
shall have some detractors, let not your heart be troubled nor let it be 
afraid, rather let your brow be that of a harlot so that your mind, 
uncircumcised, in no way blushes with shame. Fear not the reproach- 
es of men, saying ever, a young wolf is one who never has heard 
rumors. Neither fear their blasphemies. Behave like men and you will 
have courage in your heart because I am your protector and your re- 
ward will be exceeding great. Incline your hearts to do your injustices 
forever on account of the reward, because in keeping them there is a 
great reward. To this reward, so run that you may obtain it. Amen. 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF ANCIENT BOUNDS 
BARBARA KIEFER 

This unsigned tract’ published in 1645 is one of the most interest- 
ing and historically significant documents in the polemic literature of 
the Puritan Revolution; it has also been described as ‘one of the half- 
dozen most important contributions ever made to the theory of re- 
ligious toleration in England.’* The authorship has never been es- 
tablished, though some speculation has attributed the work to Francis 
Rous, Puritan mystic and leading member of Parliament. But cer- 
tain references in contemporary documents, together with consider- 
ations-of thought and style provide conclusive evidence that the 
pamphlet is from the pen of Joshua Sprigge, army chaplain, Fellow 
of All Souls College, constant advocate of toleration, and author of 
several sermons and political tracts, among them the important his- 
tory of the army under Fairfax, Anglia Rediviva.* 

The tentative ascription of the pamphlet to Rous was suggested 
by W. K. Jordan on the basis of “close similarity in style, point of 
view, and eccentricities between it and the Balme of love, which is 


known to be from his pen.’* C. R. Gillett, editor of the Catalogue of © 


the McAlpin Collection,’ also attributes the pamphlet to Rous, follow- 
ing the suggestion of C. A. Briggs, one of the collectors; the reasons 
for this attribution are not stated. Jordan’s case rests entirely upon 
his reading of internal evidence, and he himself admits that “the 
book exhibits far greater tolerance and largeness of view than Rous 
apparently possessed in 1645.’ Other scholars of the literature of 
the period have not adopted the ascription,’ and Jerald Brauer, in 
a dissertation on Rous, effectively disposes of the bases for the at- 
tribution by indicating that the document has none of the phrases 
and expressions peculiar to Rous, and only that sort of ideological 
similarity which is characteristic of many documents of the same 
period. He shows, in addition, that Rous in 1645 was working closely 
with the Presbyterians, who were then seeking to establish a compul- 
sory state church, and that his activities were certainly not in keeping 
with the plea for toleration voiced by the author of Ancient Bounds. 
Part of the external evidence for Sprigge’s authorship is afford- 
ed by two references in Bartlet’s Model of the Prinutive Congrega- 
tional Way,"® a formal statement of the moderate Independent posi- 
tion on Church government and toleration, published just two years 
after Ancient Bounds. The first mention of Sprigge comments upon 
his thorough consideration in that pamphlet of the magistrate’s re- 
sponsibilities toward religion: ““M. Sprig, in his Ancient Bounds hath 
spoken so much and so fully to this particular, that I need not say 
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anything.’’’ Bartlet refers to Sprigge a second time on the question 
of the limits of toleration, and inserts a rather lengthy quotation from 
Ancient Bounds. Here Bartlet shows himself to possess a certain re- 
liability in this question of authorship, for he claims a close acquaint- 
ance with both Sprigge and the book: 
Master Sprigge, my quondam colleague in the University of Oxford, 
whose fruitfulness in the grace of the Gospell hath not a little rejoiced 


my soule; In his judicious Treatise called the Ancient bounds, or liberty 
of Conscience stated, chap. 1, page 4. whose words are these :! 


The DNB substantiates the fact that both men attended New Inn 
Hall, Oxford, during the same years. 

A second ascription to Sprigge occurs in a special collection of 
sixteen miscellaneous tracts’* assembled and bound by a contempor- 
ary, probably one Si. Moore, whose name, together with the purchase 
price, is written on five of the pamphlets. I can find no further in- 
formation about this person, but the writing is obviously in a pre- 
Restoration hand. A table of contents prefacing the collection is al- 
most certainly in the same hand; it lists fifteen of the pamphlets, in- 
cluding the title ‘““Antient Bounds bye Sprigge.”’ 

It must be noted, however, with reference to thought, that 
Ancient Bounds makes a more conservative application of the prin- 
ciple of toleration than is characteristic of Sprigge three years later 
in the Whitehall Debates. In the first two chapters the author of 
Ancient Bounds argues that the magistrate has the right to suppress 
certain irreligious views and activities; he attempts to reconcile this 
with the principle developed in the rest of the tract—that the magis- 
trate’s concern as magistrate is with the civil and the natural order— 
by a curious extension of the term “natural order” to cover the cases 
in question. He argues therefore that the evil of such enormities as 
Atheism, Polytheism, Idolatry and “worship of the Breaden God”’ is 
apparent to natural reason, and that the magistrate therefore has the 
right to restrain them. More than this, he would permit the magis- 
trate to restrain blasphemy and those heresies such as Socinianism, 
Familism and Arianism, which deny the fundamentals of Christian- 
ity, on the ground that in a Christian commonwealth the fundamen- 
tals are a kind of ‘“‘second nature,” having been instilled by habit and 
a divinely impressed conscience. But in the Whitehall Debates Sprigge 
admits no such restrictions; instead he argues against Ireton that the 
magistrate’s duties do not extend to the suppression of flagrant heresies 
and gross idolatries."* And in 1656 he was closely identified with the 
extreme sectaries, appearing at the head of a group petitioning for 
the release of James Naylor, the mad Quaker imprisoned for claim- 
ing to be Christ.”* 

This difference in point of view does not, however, create a real 
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difficulty for the attribution of Ancient Bounds to Sprigge, as his 
more extreme position is rather an extended application of the argu- 
ment of that work than an opposition to it. Ancient Bounds develops 
two lines of argument which completely deny to the magistrate any 
public role in the religious sphere. From the standpoint of Christ’s 
ordinance it insists that the magistrate has no right to compel in re- 
ligion since the function of determining religious truth or falsity was 
given to the church and not to him; that Christ’s word is a spiritual 
sword and the only effective instrument for dealing with error; and 
that, since truth must be constantly sought after and will be ultimately 
victorious, the magistrate’s concern is with the outward deeds of a 
man and not his opinions; it goes on to consider man according to 
the various roles he plays—as political man, natural man, and spirit- 
ual man—insisting that the state has no right to penalize the good 
political and natural man for his errors as religious man. Such argu- 
ments clearly relegate the magistrate’s activities to the natural realm; 
Sprigge had only to recognize that his earlier extension of the natural 
order to cover the magistrate’s defense of religious fundamentals was 
an extremely tenuous argument, to reach the position which he main- 


tained in 1648. 


This movement from a more conservative to a more extreme 
position on toleration was not uncommon among the Independents. 
There were others, such as John Goodwin, who came to see that 
the logic of their arguments called for the magistrate’s complete 
separation from religious power, or who came to realize under the 
threat of Presbyterian suppression, that the liberty of the Independ- 
ents could not be safeguarded unless toleration were granted to all 
religious groups not obviously dangerous to the state. Also, it must 
be remembered that Ancient Bounds, like the Independents’ A polo- 
geticall Narration two years earlier, is a rhetorical appeal to the Pres- 
byterian-dominated Parliament for toleration of the moderate Inde- 
pendents; in the interests of conciliation, therefore, some of its state- 
ments may possibly be concessions to the Presbyterian concept of the 
magistrate’s duty to enforce religious orthodoxy. Furthermore, 
Sprigge’s own comments in the Whitehall Debates suggest a probable 
rationale for his development of a more extreme view. Ancient Bounds 
had argued that God’s sword was effective in coping with error, and 
that truth must be ultimately victorious. Sprigge in 1648 again ex- 
pressed these sentiments with greatly increased confidence, because he 
was at this time convinced that the millennium was at hand, and that 
God was working in the world in a very special way. He could well 
argue, therefore, that human precautions, either to protect religious 
truth, or to advance it, were superfluous, and that the work of the mo- 
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ment was simply to trust in the efficacy of divine action, and to show 
good will to Christ by protecting his saints.”° 

Finally, certain stylistic similarities between Ancient Bounds and 
other pamphlets known to be by Sprigge help corroborate the attribu- 
tion. Besides the general similarity in sentiments of mildness, tender- 
ness and mercy found both in this work and in his signed tract™’ beg- 
ging the King’s triers to be merciful to him and avoid bloodshed, one 
finds some rather significant specific parallels. Both Ancient Bounds 
and the appeal to the triers make important use of a rather unusual 
figure from Revelation 1, 16—that of the sword coming out of 
Christ’s mouth. The latter uses it in connection with an argument that 
the true deposition of Anti-Christ will not be effected by the death of 
Charles, but rather by the nation’s reformation from sin, declaring, 
“And if ye do this, the sword whereby ye must doe it, is the sword of 
Christ’s mouth, the Spirit of the Lord.’”** Ancient Bounds uses the 
same figure to describe the way to deal with heresy: 

Christ hath a sword for the vindication of truth, for the propulsion of 

Errours, for the conquering of Enemies: and what is that? Why the 

sword of the Spirit, the Word of God: it is described Emblematically, 

Rev. 19, 21, by a ‘sword coming out of his mouth,’ 
Again, one finds a parallel use in Ancient Bounds, and Sprigge’s 
Anglia Rediviva of the distinction between unity and uniformity. 
In the former it is used to describe the condition under which the 
various sects exist together,”” and in the latter, the same distinction 
characterizes the condition actually obtaining in Fairfax’s army.” 

On the basis, therefore, of contemporary ascription, and con- 
siderations of thought and style, the attribution of Ancient Bounds to 
Joshua Sprigge can be made with almost complete certainty. 
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MOLANUS, LUTHERAN IRENICIST (1633-1722) 
SAMUEL J. T. MILLER, Boston College 

At the present time ideas of church reunion are current in many 
forms. Journals are appearing which are devoted exclusively to the 
exposition of dogmatic positions in an increasingly irenical light. Not 
the least important among these publications devoted to the expository 
method of clearing up possible areas of thought for reunion are 
Irenikon, produced by the Benedictines at Chevtogne, and Catholica, 
published at Mtinster under the auspices of Dr. Robert Grosche. 
Catholica has once again appeared after eleven years of virtual sus- 
pension and Dr. Grosche lauds the theologisches Gesprach ‘as the recog- 
nized way which can bring us nearer to the unity of the Church.’” 
With respect to actual ecumenical meetings the Faith and Order Con- 
ference of the World Council of Churches met in Lund, Sweden, in 
1952, and there Greek Orthodox, Presbyterian, Lutheran, Methodist, 
Anglican and free church representatives, and even Roman Catholic 
observers, rubbed shoulders and discussed problems of ecclesiology 
with church unity as the ultimate goal.’ 

In view of these expository irenics it is fitting to bring to light 
the work of Gerard Wolter van Meulen, latinized as Molanus (1633- 
1722), Lutheran Abbot of Loccum in Lower Saxony. Molanus per- 
haps best typifies the Lutheran irenicism which has has been a part of 
the tradition of the Confession of Augsburg since its inception. More- 
over, Molanus is an excellent representative of irenical explication 
as it was practised in the seventeenth century. Modern irenicists may 
well learn from this Lutheran divine, who very clearly belonged to 
the “catholic” party within the Confession of Augsburg. 

In many ways Molanus represents a continuation of the ecumeni- 
cal or irenical trend within Lutheranism which had been present there 
since the time of Melanchthon. It is therefore pertinent to observe for 
a moment some of the lines of development in the Melanchthonian- 
Humanistic pattern of thought on church reunion. This pattern was 
not religious indifference but simply an attempt to arrive at concord 
on the consensus of the ancient fathers through a competent study of 
the texts which bore upon any quarrel. 

Molanus, like Melanchthon, far from continuing along the path 
of separation, looked forward earnestly to the restoration of the 
ancient constitution of the undivided church and to the repair of 
those respects in which the old order had been violently disturbed. 
Both men held a compromise view of the solifidian concept of grace 
and both would have given a prominent place to man’s will in the 
working out of his salvation. Both were ready to accept the early con- 
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ciliar decrees, a hierarchy for the proper government of the church, 
and papal supremacy more ecclesiastico. 

The connection between Melanchthon and Molanus is embodied 
in the person of George Calixtus (1586-1656) who gave an irenical 
ton to the University of Helmstedt, where he taught for many years. 
Calixtus owed much to Erasmus and Cassander, but it is of consider- 
able significance that Calixtus’ father was a student of Melanchthon 
at Wittenberg and also a student of Chyrtaus, a Melanchthonian ad- 
herent at Rostock.* Calixtus, under the influence of his irenical prede- 
cessors and of the study of humanistic philology and the Church 
Fathers, attempted to promote religious peace on the basis of the so- 
called “fundamental articles.” By fundamental articles he meant the 
dogma of the first five centuries of Christianity, consensus quinque 
saecularis. He was bitterly attacked as a syncretist and crypto-Catho- 
lic by the orthodox Lutherans of his time, notably those of Witten- 
berg.’ His attempts at pacification at the Diet of Thorn, August, 1645 
to November 21, 1645, between Catholics and Protestants, were met 
by fierce invective on the part of his Lutheran brethren. Calixtus’ in- 
fluence was very broad. He had support from Protestant theologians 
in Holstein and Brandenburg. Abroad the voices of Moses Amyraut 
of the Calvinist Academy at Saumur and Johann Hoornbeck of 
Utrecht were raised in behalf of his teaching.® 

For the present purpose the most noteworthy aspect of Calix- 
tus’ career is that he perpetuated the Melanchthonian tradition among 
the students at Helmstedt and among these students was Molanus, 
the future Abbot of Loccum. By way of a preliminary insight into 
Molanus’ ecclesiology one may then observe with profit some of Calix- 
tus’ major ideas. To him the Calvinist, Lutheran and Catholic church- 
es were the only ones that could properly be considered as churches. 
Socinians and other sectarian branches were not worthy of the name 
of church.’ In point of fact there was already actual communion 
among these three religious bodies which he considered worthy of 
the name church, since they agreed on the ecumenical confessions 
which were the things necessary to believe for eternal salvation.—‘‘Be- 
tween us and the Papists there is no controversy concerning the most 
important articles. Therefore the Paptists and we, ourselves, com- 
mune by an act of faith in as much as [faith] is aware of these ar- 
ticles. We are, therefore, united by an actual union in these articles.’”® 

According to Calixtus it followed from the above line of thought 
that if the Calvinists could commune with the Lutherans, they (the 
Calvinists) were in actual communion with Catholics. However, 
communio in sacris, as distinguished from communio actualis was im- 
possible, because of the errors of Roman Catholicism. This, however, 
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did not preclude the possibility of salvation on both sides and it made 
mutual toleration absolutely necessary.® 


Tue EvuROPEAN SITUATION IN WuHIcH MoLaNnus CarRIED ON 
His Work 

Now it must be asserted at this point that despite the laudable 
ambitions of a Calixtus or a Molanus there were serious obstacles 
to church reunion in the latter half of the seventeenth century. There- 
fore, before Molanus’ views on unity projects can be considered effec- 
tively, one is obliged to consider some of the circumstances which 
surrounded the work of the Abbot of Loccum and to mention some 
of the barriers, both theological and political, which existed between 
the Protestant and Catholic communions between 1650 and 1700. 

Molanus’ writings and actions were merely part of a much greater 
European project for church reunion. The project may be said to have 
begun at the court of John Frederick of Hanover (1665-1679), who 
was a convert to Catholicism, but ramifications soon developed which 
reached as far as the court of Vienna and that of Louis XIV, in 
which two places the Hanoverian plans merged with reunion plans 
already afoot. The person who acted as the connecting link between 
the German centers of the plan was Christopher Rojas y Spinola (1626- 
1695), a Flemish-Spaniard become Franciscan, who entered the serv- 
ice of the Spanish royal house and subsequently the employ of Em- 
peror Leopold I (1658-1705). The Holy Roman Emperor was eager 
to see a religious reunion in Germany and was even more desirous 
of conciliating the Hungarian Protestants whose assistance was 
absolutely necessary against the Turkish inroads along the Danube. 
In view of his services to the German imperial crown Spinola was 
made Bishop of Tina in Bosnia in 1666 and was later transferred to 
the See of Wiener-Neustadt in 1685. 

From 1676 until his death in 1695 Spinola was untiring in his 
visits to European courts on the business of the Emperor in promoting 
pro-Austrian alliances and in furthering the matter of church re- 
union. Hanover remained the focal point of negotiations, for it was 
hoped that the successor of John Frederick, Ernst August (1679-1698), 
would be converted to Catholicism. Ernst August was a Lutheran in 
one of the leading Lutheran strongholds of Germany and his conver- 
sion would have added much prestige to the Catholic cause in Germany. 

Numerous colloquies were held in Hanover and at Loccum with 
the principal participants being Spinola, Molanus, the court preacher, 
Hermann Barckhausen, Frederick Ulrich Calixtus, son of the great 
Calixtus, another Hanoverian theologian by the name of Meyer, and 
the philosopher Leibniz. The year 1683 was a crucial one in this series 
of negotiations. It witnessed Spinola’s long sojourn of seven months at 
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Loccum and the production of at least three celebrated irenical docu- 
ments which had much the same content and which suggested nearly 
parallel lines that church reunion might take.** 

Between 1683 and 1685 prospects seemed bright. The Roman 
Pontiff, Innoceut XI, was favorable to Spinola’s suggestions and to 
his dealings with the Hanoverian divines, but refrained from giving 
his public approval from motives of natural caution and from fear 
that too active participation in religious unity maneuvers in Germany 
might create even more trouble between Rome and the French nation 
with its Gallican and separatist tendencies.*® Apart from the person 
of the pope there was no lack of support at Rome for the plans devised 
at Hanover. The head of the Augustinians gave his full approval and 
there exists a letter in which none other than the Jesuit General, Charles 
de Noyelle, praises Spinola’s work highly and promises that the Jes- 
uit neophytes shall be trained as irenical agents to carry on the work 
in Germany.” 

Between 1685 and 1691 reunion negotiations were in suspension, 
the chief reason probably being the difficulties associated with interna- 
tional correspondence during the initial phases of the War of the League 
of Augsburg. In 1691, however, an active correspondence began be- 
tween French and German representatives of church unity projects 
and this phase lasted until 1695. Official encouragement came from 
Vienna and the court of Anton Ulrich of Brunswick-Wolfenbittel. 
The active participants were Leibniz, Molanus, Bishop Bossuet of 
Meaux, Sophia, Duchess of Hanover, her sister, Louise Hollandine, 
Abbess of Maubuisson in France, and Madame de Brinon, secretary 
to the Abbess. Spinola, who had been given an imperial mandate to 
pursue his earlier plans, was busy in Hungary for the most part and, 
therefore, did not figure in this period of negotiation. It was during 
these years that Molanus submitted to Leibniz and to Bossuet the 
documents which subsequently will be analysed in this essay. It is 
apropos, however, to indicate that Molanus’ views on reunion chang- 
ed very little throughout these various periods of reunion negotiations 
and that his opinions of 1683 are substantially those of 1692. 

There was a final period of reunion discussions stretching from 
1699 to 1702 but it was an anticlimax, for its chief feature was an 
argument de longue haleine between Leibniz and Bossuet over the can- 
onicity of certain portions of the Scriptures.’” Spinola had died in 
1695 and he was the incurable optimist who could always infuse new 
life into ecumenical moves within Christendom. Molanus had with- 
drawn from the matter altogether, having had attached to him the stig- 
ma of being a crypto-Catholic, a charge most serious in view of his 
being Consistorial Director of Hanover. More to the point, the house 
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of Hanover saw clearly by 1701 that its succession to the English 
throne depended heavily upon keeping clear of charges of Catholicism. 
With their increasing proximity to the English crown the Hanoverian 
interest in Protestant-Catholic reunion in Germany diminished and, 
since Hanover had provided the chief political encouragement for all 
the irenic schemes since 1676, the possibilities for reunion without the 
support of the European princes became very slight indeed. 


MoLanus’ BACKGROUND 


Amidst the moves and countermoves directed toward the reunion 
of Protestants and Catholics between 1676 and 1700 Molanus repre- 
sents a position of moderation and common sense that won him the 
praise of moderates on both sides. The key, then, to a truly compro- 
mise position between Catholic and Protestant extremism may be 
discovered in the life and works of this Lutheran prelate. 

Molanus was born and reared in an orthodox Lutheran atmos- 
phere.** His education, as we have seen, had been chiefly in Helmstedt, 
but he also spent some time at Strasbourg. In the period of more 
than a year which he spent at Strasbourg he was in contact with a 
Lutheranism which was comparable in orthodoxy to Wittenberg, the 
Cathedra Lutheri. Strasbourg, however, having been divided confes- 
sionally, has always been a center where church reunion is actively 
discussed and it is safe to surmise that Molanus’ naturally moderate 
tendencies and desires for the ending of schism were actively encour- 
aged by his acquaintances and surroundings in the Rhenish city. 

Following the custom of his time, he made a grand tour through 
France and the Netherlands. In France he indubitably came into con- 
tact with a vigorous Catholic society that could not have failed to leave 
its imprint upon him. In both France and the Netherlands he met with 
exponents of Cartesian philosophy and probably carried back to Ger- 
many an acquaintance with the work of the celebrated Frenchman. 

Frederick Ulrich Calixtus, son of George, and Molanus were 
both students at Helmstedt about 1656. Both continued the irenical 
forms of thought associated with their master’s writings. They were 
in league with Schmidt and Fabricius, who were also disciples of Calix- 
tus. All these men had many ideas in common. Some were less 
irenical than Molanus, but none were more so. Their minimum re- 
union program was based on these simple principles. The pope and his 
followers should not be considered as damned. Communion under 
both species should be granted to groups who desired it and such a 
form of reception ought to be represented as the ultimate ideal in the 
Eucharist. The Helmstedters were ready to recognize the pope as su- 
preme patriarch and the greatest of all the bishops and to render 
him obedience in all things spiritual.” 
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After the close of his formal education in Helmstedt Molanus 
was called in 1659 to Rinteln in Hesse where he sowed the seeds of his 
liberal teaching. In Rinteln he was professor of mathematics in the 
faculty of philosophy. His advancement was rapid. He ended by 
becoming the Consistorial Director of the Hessian churches. In 1672 
he took the place of Coadjutor to Kotzebue, Lutheran Abbot of Loc- 
cum."* In 1674 he was called to be the Consistorial Director of the Han- 
overian churches by the Catholic Duke John Frederick of Brunswick- 
Calenburg. His final promotion came in 1677 when he took full con- 
trol of Loccum upon the death of Kotzebue. 

As we have observed, it was at Loccum that the great reunion 
negotiations of 1683 took place, and it was from Loccum in 1691 that 
Leibniz solicited a statement concerning the Lutheran position, or 
rather a Lutheran position, toward Catholic-Lutheran reunion. The 
statement that came forth is known as the Cogitationes Privatae and 
in these “private thoughts’ of Molanus may be found the most ad- 
vanced irenical position among the Lutherans. It is these “private 
thoughts” which concern us here and which represent the most mod- 
erate position taken by any of the participants in the conversations and 
correspondence between 1676 and 1700. 

The Cogitationes were written at Loccum and were delivered to 
Bossuet some time in December of the year 1691. The work of the Ab- 
bot was patterned after the Via Pacis of Denis Werl, a Capuchin 
at Hildesheim.** Molanus did not represent his thoughts as being the 
consensus of opinion among the Lutherans and he would probably 
have been terrified if his colleagues at Wittenberg or Jena had known 
what their supposedly orthodox brother was thinking at Loccum. 


THE “PRIVATE THOUGHTS” 

The complete title of the tract is “Private thoughts concerning a 
method of reunion of the church of the Protestants with the Roman 
Catholic Church, by a certain theologian, sincerely adhering to the 
Confession of Augsburg, without prejudice to anyone, the whole put 
together in writing with the permission of his superiors, privately com- 
municated to the most reverend Doctor of the Holy Roman Church, 
Jacques Bénigne Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, most worthy prelate, 
outstanding by far, in a praiseworthy way, no less in erudition than in 
moderation; with this end in view that it might be examined with the 
fear of God and that it never be made a matter of public considera- 
tion.’* Molanus’ scholastic training is evident in the construction of 
the Cogitationes."® They begin with a theorem, followed by an explica- 
tion, which, in turn, is succeeded by a series of postulata. These are 
followed by a modus agendi, and then the controversies between Lu- 
therans and Catholics are divided into three classes. 
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The theorem upon which Molanus builds his tract is this: 
Reunion of the church of the Protestants with the Roman Church is not 
only possible but may be commended to each and every Christian with 
respect to its usefulness, whether for temporal or eternal profit, so that 
everyone may be held responsible, at any place or time, for contribuung 
to this precept [that reunion is possible] as if of divine, natural, and 
positive law, stated in the decrees of the Empire.1** 


The explication develops this key idea of Moianus. He speaks of 
a reunion which will be effected without violation of the consciences, 
thoughts, or principles of either church. All steps toward reunion must 
begin with a certain degree of mutual toleration and all discussion 
must be conducted in an atmosphere of clear explication, suitable 
declarations, and moderate pacification. The negotiants must begin 
with the determination to suspend decisions and to avoid mutual con- 
demnation and invective. Even as the first council of Jerusalem en- 
joined only a minimum of requirements under the New Law, so both 
churches should demand the observance of pure fundamentals from 
each other, exemplo A postolorum. ‘Christ and His Apostles, as is evi- 
dent from evangelical history and the Acts of the Apostles, did not in- 
troduce new doctrines suddenly and all at once, but only one after the 
other.””° 

Molanus then postulates six propositions which the Roman Pon- 
tiff and the Roman Church as a bDlanda mater should grant the 
Protestants. In the first instance all Protestants, notwithstanding their 
conviction that the Eucharist should be received always under two 
species, should be recognized as true members of the Christian church, if 
they are willing to submit to the established ecclesiastical hierarchy and 
to the decisions of a legitimate council. After using the arguments of 
Suarez with respect to the use of the lay chalice, the Abbot concludes 
that 

On both sides it is acknowledged that the pontiff can, from authority re- 
served to him through the Council of Trent, ... grant in perpetuity and 
irrevocably to whomever he pleases the use of the chalice, if this dis- 
pensation turns to the profit of the Christian religion. That this may be 
done has already been displayed by the Roman Pontiff when, without 
difficulty, he graciously granted the Bohemians . . . the use of the 
chalice.*? 

The second proposition concerns the matter of private masses 
sine concommunicantibus. It is requested by the Protestants that their 
churches be not required to celebrate the Eucharist when there are no 
communicants present. The Protestants are persuaded that Christ 
instituted the Mass with communicants present, that private masses 
gave rise to terrible abuses which contributed to the division of the 
church, and that all foundations for supporting private celebrations of 
the Eucharist have long since been dissipated in the Protestant church- 


es. 
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The third proposition claims that the pontiff ought to leave 
to certain churches their doctrine on the matter of justification, for 
after so much disputation about various types of justification and the 
manner in which they are accomplished, every quarrel appears to be 
a mere logomachy (in modum loquendi omnia recidere). “It is true 
that the Catholics commonly place the formal reason for justification 
in an infusion of justifying grace, while on the contrary the Protes- 
tants hold that the term justification must be taken in the forensic 
sense and can mean nothing else than the nonimputation of sins, 
brought about as a result of the merit of Christ.’”’ Calixtus and Horn, 
theologians of Helmstedt, the Walenberg brothers (who had been 
associated with irenical attempts at the Electoral Court of Mainz), 
and the Capuchin Denis Werl have all argued that “this quarrel can 
be settled by a skillful explanation of terms.” 

The inevitable problem of clerical marriage arises in the fourth 
demand and the matter of the legitimacy of Protestant ordinations in 
the fifth. Celibacy of the clergy is not of positive divine law but of 
human law, and hence the pope may dispense the married clergy. 
Indeed, at the Council of Florence it was permitted to the Greek 
priests that they might retain their wives.” For the moment, because 
any other action would disturb the common people, it is requested that 
the pope recognize Protestant ordinations as valid. After a prelimi- 
nary reunion there is no question but that the bishops would have to be 
ordained more romano. 

Finally, the Roman Bishop should come to an understanding 
with the electors, princes, counts, and other civil divisions of the 
Empire concerning the regulatory provisions of ecclesiastical affairs 
brought about at Passau and Westphalia.** Molanus suggests a con- 
cordatory regime in the Empire such as has been worked out in France 
between the Curia and the crown and which is described from an 
historical point of view by the Sorboniste and prominent Gallican, 
Elie Dupin.” 

As a quid pro quo for the concessions from Rome, Molanus is 
confident that the Protestants “who share our ideas in this matter” 
(qui paria nobiscum sentiunt) will recognize the Bishop of Rome “‘as 
holding among all the bishops of the Christian world, indeed in all 
the universal church, the first place, or rather a primacy of order 
and dignity, and in the Western or Latin Church he shall have a pri- 
macy and hold patriarchal rights by ecclesiastical law, and shall be 
considered as supreme pontiff and venerated as supreme patriarch 
and chief bishop of the whole church, and due obedience shall be 
shown him in matters spiritual.”°* Further the Abbot states that the 
Protestants will consider the Catholics as brothers in Christ, not- 
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withstanding the Catholic practice of communion in one kind, until 
the settlement of difficulties by a legitimate council. 

Moreover, the priests of the Protestant communions shall recog- 
nize the Catholic hierarchy and be subject to it despite the error of the 
Romans in believing that communion in one kind suffices. The Protes- 
tants may tolerate this error in the Romans as resulting from involun- 
tary and insuperable ignorance. Likewise the precept of charity makes 
it necessary to avoid schism and therefore, although the Catholics are 
wrong in withholding the chalice from the laity, the necessity for 
avoiding disunity should cause the Protestants to tolerate this serious 
error in the Catholics. Molanus indicates that terrible divisions would 
result in Spain, Portugal, and Italy if the chalice were suddenly grant- 
ed to the laity. 

In all the dealings concerning these six points the modus agendi is 
to be an assembly of select ecclesiastics. ‘““The allegiance of both sides 
having been given sincerely and secretly and having been accepted, 
the electors, dukes, princes, and other powers of the German Empire, 
Catholic as well as Protestant, shall ask of the Roman Emperor that 
every party shall send to an assembly (which will take counsel con- 
cerning ecclesiastical unity) one or more learned men (doctorem), no 
less outstanding for their moderation than for their erudition.” To 
insure unanimity of opinion no one shall be selected to represent his 
state unless he has previously shown his willingness to accede to the 
preliminary agreements. The assembly will consider three classes of 
questions and then follows a series of three divisions ef the familiar 
religious differences with suggestions as to the manner of their settle- 
ment. 

If all controversies were of the first class, there would be little 
difficulty in their resolution, for they are mere disputes of words or 
misunderstandings concerning the meanings of words. There are ten 
of these logomachies, the first being, ‘‘Sitne sacramentum altaris, sive 
Eucharistia sacrificium?” The question is not ‘May the Eucharist be 
called a sacrifice ?’, but rather, ‘Js the Eucharist a sacrifice?’ Bellarmine 
has defined the Catholic view as being that of the sacrificium incruen- 
tui as opposed to the Old Testament definition. As a bloodless thing, 
then, Molanus believes the Protestants and Catholics have the same 
beliefs concerning the Eucharist. Saint Augustine (De Civit. Dei, 
book XVII, chapter xx) and a decree of the first Council of Nicaea 
(Act. vi), among others, are cited as proof that the Eucharist is prop- 
erly called a sacrifice. “If the Protestants will in the future choose to 
speak of a sacrifice along with the Fathers, I can see nothing remaining 
which can further delay peace in this matter.’’** 

Molanus’ Lutheran scholasticism is used to settle the second con- 
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troversy, which concerns the intention of the minister in administer- 
ing the sacraments. The Abbot cites a Jesuit on this question. The 
laudatus Jesuita argues as follows. The intention of the minister in 
the administration of the sacraments may be threefold. It may con- 
sist of (1) the quotation of the words of institution and the perfor- 
mance of the external action, (2) the intention of performing the sac- 
rament or, at least, of that confused intention of doing that which 
the Church does or intends to do, or (3) the intention of conferring the 
fruit or the effect of the sacrament. The second intention is called 
actual if the priest presiding over the sacrament thinks of fulfilling 
the conditions of the same, /abitual if he performs the action many 
times and can even do it while sleeping, virtual when the actual inten- 
tion is not present because of absence of mind, but was present and 
was operative because habitual. The third form of intention is no 
matter of controversy between Catholics and Protestants. Only the 
first two cause confusion. The minimum requirement is virtual inten- 
tion, neither actual nor habitual being an absolutely satisfactory re- 
quirement for the validation of the sacrament. Hence another contro- 
versy resolved! For there is probably no Protestant divine and cer- 
tainly no Catholic who has not intended at some time to fulfill the 
conditions required by the church for the validation of a sacrament.” 

From the validation of a sacrament Molanus proceeds to the 
question of the number of sacraments according to the New Testa- 
ment. ““Dico litem esse de vocabulo,” affirms the Abbot. His optimism 
is irrepressible. Saint Augustine has said that if a sacrament is a sa- 
cred thing instituted in honor of God, then there are not seven but 
sixty such institutions. The question of the number of sacraments 
as a serious source of discord is clearly a fatuous one. 

With respect to further implications of the entire problem of 
justification, the Abbot asserts that this, too, is a difficulty easily set- 
tled when the meanings of terms are fully understood. If the question is 
put in its proper philosophical framework, the Lutherans say, along 
with the Catholics, that “sins, actual as well as habitual, with respect 
to their formal character or supposed liability for fault and the punish- 
ment thereof (reatum culpae et poenae), are truly and completely re- 
moved in justification through remission and forgiveness and not 
through imputation (per remissionem, condonationem, non imputation- 
em).”°? When Protestant theologians speak of the impossibility of 
sin being forgiven through personal justification they generally have 
reference to original sin and especially to the sin of concupiscence. 

Molanus’ method of reasoning appears at its prolix best in the dis- 
cussion of the solifidian principle. 


We are justified, as the Scripture says, from faith, through faith. Properly 
speaking, however, it is not faith, but God who justifies us. [God] has for 
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this, His justification, one impulsive, internal cause, namely His grace 
and mercy, one impulsive external cause, namely the merit of Christ, 
and a less important external impulsive cause, to wit, faith. Therefore, 
when it is said, ‘Faith justifies,’ the sense of the proposition is this: for 
man’s part faith is the less important external impulsive cause with God 
moving us to our justification. Whether faith alone justifies in this 
sense is a matter of dispute. I believe that if we say .. . ‘alone,’ not exclud- 
ing the other impulsive causes of justification, and not confusing with it 
the grace of God and the merit of Christ and if we say further, ‘alone,’ 
not meaning ‘apart from all others (solitaria)’ such as for faith which 
is dead, destitute of good works, or at least from the intention of doing 
good, then, I believe that the quarrel can, for the most part, be settled. 
The signification of this so far amounts to this: for God’s part the grace 
and merit of Christ are the impulsive causes of our justification ; for man’s 
part, not hope, nor charity, nor other good works whatsoever bring 
about, proximately or immediately, justification, but in this sense faith 
alone (not, however, faith in the sense of being apart from all other things 
(solitaria), which operates through charity, is the impulsive external 
cause of our justification. This faith certainly, by which one believes that 
Christ showed forth the fullest satisfaction by suffering and dying for 
us and for the whole world, with confidence before God of receiving grace 
and the remission of sins, because of [Christ’s| satisfaction, which faith, 
moreover, is not dead but alive and which extended itself through charity, 
this faith, then, will function by way of a [specific] act, the opportunity 
being given for acting.”’*? 

Concerning the question of whether one may be certain of his 
justification and his salvation Molanus cites a Catholic commentator 
on the Trentine decrees” who declares that the universal church never 
held that a Christian was never able to be certain concerning salvation 
and justification. After quoting Denis Werl, Saint Thomas,” and the 
Trentine decrees,** this whole matter, like its predecessors in this 
classification, is shown to be needful only of an explicatio vocabulorum 
to disappear as a subject of controversy.” 

Are venial sins contrary to the law of God? In this Molanus finds 
himself again in accord with Denis Werl.** On the subject of good 

8 ; J 5 
works being perfect in themselves and whether such works are free 
from all taint of sin, the Lutheran Abbot claims that if the matter is 
explained rightly, both Catholics and Protestants deny that good 
works are perfect in themselves.** Whether the works of the regener- 
ate (renatorum) are pleasing to God is likewise a logomachy. As to 
the speedy settlement of all these questions complete optimism is re- 
flected in the Cogitationces. 


For the conciliation of all these matters there is not necessary a new, nor 
general, nor provincial council, but only that they be examined by ...a 
few moderate doctors of both sides. Having surveyed the various mean- 
ings of the terms used of those things with which we have occupied our- 
selves in speaking, they [the moderate doctors] will be able, in an assembly, 
to settle [these questions] without difficulty.*® 


To the second class of controversies belong those items which per- 
tain to points of belief, the affirmative or negative of which is tolerat- 
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ed in one or the other of the churches. For the sake of peace it is sug- 
gested by the Lutheran irenicist that both churches embrace those 
beliefs of which one church approves completely and the other in 
part.*” Here are given seven examples. 

The Roman Church has prayers for the dead; only a part of the 
Lutheran Church, according to the Melanchthonian Apology of the 
Confession of Augsburg, has such prayers.*” The Protestants, accord- 
ing to Molanus’ principle governing the second classification of ques- 
tions, are asked to accept the official use of such prayers. On the other 
hand, part of the Roman Church accepts the Immaculate Conception 
of the Blessed Virgin as an article of faith while part of it does not. 
The Protestants en masse reject this belief and the Catholics are, 
therefore, asked to reject it as well.” 

On good works Molanus requests that the Roman party accept 
the definition of Scotus and reject that of Vasquez, the Scotist defi- 
nition being, in Molanus’ eyes, more harmonious with a patristic 
conception. Furthermore, Denis Werl and the Walenbergs advance 
the Scotist opinion as more praiseworthy than that of Vasquez. As 
for good works being necessary for salvation, the Abbot asks the 
Protestants to believe along with ail the Catholics that good works 
are necessary for eternal salvation. 

The entire Protestant church is opposed to the adoration of the 

lost because of the fear of material idolatry. The Romans teach 
that the adoration should be confined to the actual presence of Christ 
in the Host. The Abbot charges the Romans to teach clearly that 
the adoration should end with the actual presence of Christ and thus 
remove another source of contentions and brawlings. 

Those Protestants who are ubiquitarians are urged, for the sake 
of peace, to abandon their belief and adopt that of the Romans who 
reject ubiquity sine conditione. Finally, the Protestants do not wish to 
adopt the Vulgate as the absolutely authentic version of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Molanus cites Salmeron and other glossators of the Trentine 
decrees, particularly Andradius,* who states plainly that the Fathers 
at Trent had no desire to say that the Vulgate was clearly free from 
all error.** Thus, by a policy of condescension, the second class of 
quarrels will be brought to an end by the moderation of theologians 
from both the Protestant and Catholic camps. 

We have at last arrived at the third group of controversies. The 
thorniest problems have been reserved for this classification. ‘“To the 
third class belong controversial questions between us and the Catho- 
lics—questions which cannot be brought to an end through an explana- 
tion of equivocations or through condescension as in questions of the 
second class, since the parties involved see the third class of contro- 
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versies from a diametrically opposed point of view.’’*’ Molanus discuss- 
es but seven of these points; however, he lists a great many more. 
Among these thorny problems are invocation of the saints, the cul- 
tus of images and relics, transubstantiation, permanency of the Eu- 
charistic Sacrament, purgatory, the carrying about of the Host, enu- 
meration of sins in auricular confession, the number of canonical 
books, the correctness of Sacred Scripture and matters depending 
upon dogmatic definitions based on non-written traditions, the judge 
of controversies, the celebration of the Mass in the Latin tongue, the 
primacy of the Roman pontiff de jure divino, the marks or signs of the 
Church, weekly and quarterly fasting, monastic vows, the reading of 
the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue, and the quarrel between priests 
and bishops concerning the manner of their office de jure divino. Con- 
cerning these matters there should be no immediate decision but, ac- 
cording to the example of Basel and many other councils, they should 
be left for determination to a future ecumenical council. Some of 
them can readily be decided to the satisfaction of both Catholics and 
Protestants, indeed, this has already been done with fifteen of the 
articles in the Confession of Augsburg. Seven of these questions 
Molanus believes to be of a serious character and on these he com- 
ments. 

Luther’s opposition to transubstantiation, in Molanus’ view, came 
not from its intrinsic character but from the dangers of idolatry 
which were involved. Generally the Protestants deny that there is a 
substantial change in the elements at the consecration, but believe that 
there is only a setting aside of bread and wine in a very special way 
and that this bread and wine, in entering into the communicant, trans- 
mit to him the actual body and blood of Christ. Now Molanus gives 
the opinion of a Protestant doctor from Regensburg who admits, in 
certain sense, a substantial change. Molanus, himself, admits that a 
certain mysterious alteration (immutatio mysteriosa) comes about 
as a result of the words of institution. He suggests that the Catholics, 
pacis gratia, do ot insist on a conclusive definition of the manner of 
transubstantiation and that the Protestants believe that a real change 
comes about in the elements in such wise that they become truly the 
body and blood of Christ.*® 


For Molanus and for those who think as he does, the Romans 
need only declare that they have no more confidence in the prayers 
of the saints than in the prayers of the living and then the Lutherans 
will accept the cultus of the saints. Further, the Romans should ex- 
plain that whenever they say, “Holy Mary, free me in the hour of 
death,” they mean, “Holy Mary, intercede for me with your Son that 
He might free me in the hour of death.” With regard to the use of 
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images, the Abbot begs only that the excesses attached to this usage 
be decried, particularly in Italy and Bavaria and in the hereditary prov- 
inces of the Roman emperor.” 


Purgatory and its existence are matters upon which Molanus 
can say nothing further than has already been said. The Abbot pro- 
poses that disputations be held in the schools, in the manner of those 
organized by Saint Augustine, wherein the existence or non-existence 
of purgatory will be disputed. His own opinion leaves no doubt. “I 
certainly would not disagree with anyone who desires to regard this 
dogma as a problematical opinion.”** 


De primatu Ponttficis jure divino, This is not an insuperable diffi- 
culty for the Protestants. We have already seen how some among 
them can accept the pope as head of the church jure ecclesiastico. 
Whether the pontiff is head of the church jure divino or whether he 
is the infallible arbiter of questions either in or outside a council are 
matters altioris indaginis. However, Elie Dupin and his Gallican ar- 
guments are accepted by many Protestants and Molanus conjectures 
that, if the other Roman doctors would accept the views of Dupin, the 
Protestants would not be loath to subject themselves to the ecclesiasti- 
cal lordship of the Roman bishop. 


Molanus, being the abbot of a former Cistercian cloister, does 
not share the customary Protestant antipathy toward monasticism. 
He points out that the canonical hours, the reading of the Breviary 
(save for the prayers to the departed saints and the observation of 
certain fasts) are still observed in his order, which he styles Cistercian. 
Celibacy, hospitality, and the rule of Saint Benedict have not been 
forgotten under his administration. The rule of poverty is a matter 
of indifference. It could not possibly stand in the way of reunion. 
However, “Concerning the vow of chastity, since no man is able to 
obligate himself to impossible things by vows, there remains room for 
discussion.”” The good Abbot suggests that the vow of chastity be 
made obligatory for conventual life but that any one wishing to return 
to the world and its pleasures may do so at his own peril.* 


The proper status of tradition is not a serious source of contro- 
versy. Both Protestants and Catholics agree that tradition is a source 
of truth. Much has been said on this, simply for the sake of supporting 
a position from motives of honor or zeal. All learned Protestants ad- 
mit, as a secondary principle of theology, the theopneumic character 
of the Apostolic and Athanasian Symbols, the first five ecumenical 
councils, along with the synods of Orange and Milo (in Algeria), and 
the consensus of the first five centuries of the primitive church. All 
that remains, to insure a peaceful settlement between Protestants 
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and Catholics, is a clear exposition of what these councils and sym- 
bols and synods mean as far as their dogmatic definitions go.” 

The great question is finally brought to our attention. Since the 
first turbulent days of the Protestant protest the reformers had cried 
out for a council. To the satisfaction of the Romans Trent was held 
and settled a multitude of dubious matters whose genesis was to be 
found in the Middle Ages. For the Protestants such an assembly 
never took place. There were colloquies and there was the insistent 
demand from all Protestant quarters for a free, legitimate council, but 
their divisions had made such a thing impossible. Now, again, in the 
seventeenth century, the Lutheran Abbot of Loccum takes up the 
refrain and calls for a council, under considerably different condi- 
tions, however, from those demanded by Luther and Calvin. 

The council which is to settle all remaining problems is to be as- 
sembled legitimately by the supreme pontiff and it is to be as general 
as possible. The said council ought not to rely upon the decrees of the 
Council of Trent or any other council wherein the dogma of the 
Protestants have been condemned. The council should be called after 
the six postulates (vide supra) have been granted through the praise- 
worthy condescension (sugkatathesin) of the supreme pontiff, after a 
successful outcome of the assembly called by the Roman emperor, 
and after the reception into the bosom of the Roman Catholic Church 
of the Protestants, notwithstanding the difficulties about communion 
in one kind and the absence of a decision on those problems reserv- 
ed for a council. 

In the proposed council it will be necessary that every bishop 
exercise his suffrage in order that the sacred canons governing 
ecumenical councils may be observed. To insure the Protestants a 
canonical place in the council the pope should consecrate all Protestant 
superintendents as bishops and these bishops should be summoned to 
the council and sit as judges with an unrestricted suffrage along 
with the Roman bishops. “Such a council should have as fundament 
and norm the sacred canon of the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament and the consensus of the early primitive church for at 
least the first five centuries and the consensus of the patriarchal sees 
of today, in as far as this may be obtained because of the character 
of the times.’ 

In the council the doctors would be responsible for the disputa- 
tion and the decisions would be made by the bishops by a plurality of 
votes. Above all, both sides should be governed by the counsel of 
Saint Augustine who said, “Let both parties put aside all arrogance. 
Let no man say that he has already found the truth. Let the truth 
be sought as if both sides were ignorant of it. Thus truth can be 
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sought for diligently and in a spirit of concord if, by rash presump- 
tion, it is not [already] believed to have been discovered and recog- 
nized as such.” After the council is finished and after the canons have 
been published, each side will be responsible for honoring and adher- 
ing to its decisions. “Let him who does otherwise suffer the penalties 
defined by the canons.” 

This is the burden of the Cogitationes. Its conclusion is as sig- 
nificant as any other part of the document. 


These conditions being accomplished [those discussed by Molanus as 
the bases of the document], the demonstration of the theorem follows. . . . 
If the supreme pontiff grants, and he can grant to the Protestants, the six 
items proposed in a preliminary way: if in the imperial conference the first 
class of controversies, which are logomachies, shall be terminated: if in 
the same conference one entire church approves this sentiment with re- 
gard to the questions of the second class and a part of the other church 
fulfills these conditions: if the questions of the third class can be 
harmonized with the given opinions of the various churches through arbi- 
tration: if an end can be had through a general council: then it follows 
that the reunion of the Protestants with the Roman Catholic Church, 
with the preservation of the opinions of both parties, both with respect 
to their hypotheses and their self esteem, is possible, Q. E. D. God of 
peace and solace! Grant to us that we know one another according to Jesus 
Christ that we may with one mouth honor God and the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. May He sanctify us through His Holy Spirit. His 
word is truth. Written at Hanover in the months of November and De- 
cember, 1691.58 


CONCLUSION OF THE DISCUSSIONS 

Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, wrote a series of Réflexions on the 
Cogitationes. He considered the Cogitationes essentially useful, very 
useful, in fact, because they contained “the reconciliation of the most 
important controversies.” The Bishop approved the expository method 
adopted by the Lutheran Abbot. More significantly still, the cele- 
brated French cleric showed how the Cogitationes were in harmony 
with the Confession of Augsburg, the Apology of Melanchthon, the 
Smalkald Articles, and the Small Catechism of Luther. This was 
obviously done so that it could not be thought that Molanus was 
alone in his conciliatory sentiments, but that his writings represented 
opinions completely in harmony with Lutheran teaching. This is a 
significant approach for it shows at once that Bossuet was afraid 
that the Abbot’s views were not widely enough held in Germany to 
make them acceptable as a basis for reunion. In addition it demon- 
strates the fact that at least at that moment Molanus and Bossuet 
were much more clearly allied theologically than were Molanus and his 
Lutheran contemporaries of extreme orthodox or pietistic convictions. 

Bossuet argued that Molanus’ explanations of Lutheran dogma 
were not as authentic as Catholic dogma because the Abbot’s statements 
were merely “private thoughts,’ whereas Bossuet himself argued 
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from the public decrees of the Council of Trent. To be sure, the possi- 
bility of interpreting Lutheran confessional documents in Molanus’ 
fashion existed, but there were few Lutherans who gave this particu- 
lar interpretation to their dogma, at least not enough to justify 
concessions from the Romans. The bishop noted that the doctrine of 
ubiquity was still in force in the greater part of Lutheranism and 
that the doctrine of salvation by faith and good works had not yet been 
publicly advocated by even the smallest fraction of the followers of 
the Augsburg Confession.™ 

There is no doubt that Molanus and Bossuet were thinking 
along lines that were strikingly similar, particularly in view of the 
fact that Gallicanism had never been condemned in explicit terms 
by Rome. It is quite conceivable that, left to their own devices, they 
might have effected the preliminary steps toward reunion. But given 
the contemporary political scene, such a development was next to im- 
possible. It is probable that the situation was more favorable for 
irenical moves at that moment in France than in Germany, for Bos- 
suet had the temporary consent and approval of the king,’ and the 
pope was French-minded and open to suggestion from the Most 
Christian Monarch. However, the German side was not ready, as it 
had been in 1683. The princes were not aligned for church reunion 
as they had been ten years earlier, and the Lutheran courts and 
schools, if not actively hostile to the negotiations between Molanus, 
Leibniz, and Bossuet, were indifferent to their outcome. 

In a later Explicatio Ulterior®®’ Molanus withdrew somewhat 
from the extremely conciliatory position of the Cogitationes. The Ex- 
plicatio is, in many ways, a panegyric of Bossuet’s E-rposition de la 
Foi Cathohque, which had made such a stir in both Protestant and 
Catholic circles for its lucid and generous character. The E-rplicatio 
advocates Bossuet’s method of exposition as the surest approach to 
church reunion, but there are difficulties. Molanus develops these so 
lovingly that, at times, the Explicatio seems radically opposed to the 
profoundly irenical character of the Cogitationes. 

The Abbot is amazed at the number of controversies which have 
been dissipated by his interchange with the Bishop. 


[Bossuet] examines in the initial parts of his work (Réflexions) the 
method that I propose, which appears to be subject to many difficulties, 
and to be impracticable on many points. That does not surprise me; on 
the contrary, I am astonished that we are so perfectly in agreement, not 
on all the principal things, something I could never hope for, but on a 
great number.®? 


The political stimulus for the irenical steps appears at this point. 


The Most Serene Duke of Brunswick and Luneburg, John Frederick, 
Roman Catholic, to whom I wish all sorts of good things, was the first 
to give me the occasion to enter into this career. Following this, I was 
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enlisted in this work by the orders of my Most Serene Sovereign, Ernst 
August of B.-L. and Elector. . . . And I discussed these matters in the 
presence of God during a period of seven months with an illustrious 

German prelate [obviously Spinola] .°° 

Molanus’ early trust in the infallibility of a council cedes to the 
Protestant doctrine of private judgment in the Explicatio. It is true 
that Christ will not permit an ecumenical council to err. Abuses and 
errors can, nevertheless, creep into the church. The Council of Trent 
may have decided in favor of the Scotist doctrine on good works, 
but that of Vasquez has become the most commonly accepted. Ac- 
cording to the good Abbot, the Bishop of Meaux, Prince Ernst of 
Hesse-Rheinfels,” and other enlightened Catholics may venerate the 
saints in a moderate and desirable way, conformable to the recom- 
mendations of Trent, but this does not prevent terrible abuses from 
existing in the Catholic Church on this count. 

The arguments used in the E-xplicatio differ in no way from 
those used by the noted German savant, Leibniz, in his argumentation 
with Bossuet. Exposition is an excellent method for beginning the 
settlement of controversy, but it does not go far enough. If conde- 
scension cannot be applied in the Catholic camp to such a degree that 
the decrees of Trent relating to the Protestants can be suspend- 
ed, then the delicacy of Protestant consciences will not permit them 
to accept the Trentine decrees which are contrary to those they be- 
lieve to be de praecepto Scriptuarum Sacrarum. In brief, the Explicatio 
represents a withdrawal from the earlier and very Roman position 
of the Cogitationes. 

Molanus did not die until 1722, but after 1700 he disappeared 
from the irenical scene. Possibly he, like Leibniz, was shy of com- 
plications with the Catholics which might compromise the Hano- 
verians as sovereigns in England. The Abbot’s irenical bent took him 
only toward Rome, whereas that of Leibniz led the philosopher, 
by turns, in the direction of almost every Christian party.® The 
Abbot’s duties as Consistorial Director kept him preoccupied. He de- 
voted much time and energy and money to the collection of a li- 
brary of 12,000 volumes, which went to Hanover after his death.” 
He was a shrewd money maker and at the time of his death had 
amassed a goodly fortune of 50,000 thalers.” Both his library and his 
money he called the ‘“‘fructus sancti coelibatus.” Today, for all who 
may visit Loccum, the Abbot’s stout, well-kept figure in a seventeenth- 
century frock coat, tri-cornered hat, and clerical collar surmounts 
his baroque tomb in the cloister chapel and his domineering face 
looks down from the wall of the refectory upon the Lutheran semi- 
narians who now study and are trained for their pastorates at the 
former Cistercian foundation. On his epitaph, leading the list of 
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all his dignities, is that of Abbot of the free and imperial monastery 
of Loccum. 

It is plain that the Catholic party, as represented by the Bishop 
of Meaux, and the Lutheran party, as led by Molanus, were in com- 
plete harmony on many questions, but the major difficulties remained 
to be solved. Even more in accord were the Abbot and the German 
Catholics, such as the irenical Bishop of Wiener-Neustadt and the 
Capuchin Denis Werl; but, again, there were serious gaps in their 
agreements. Molanus and his associates from Helmstedt represent- 
ed but one wing of Lutheranism, and that a far less orthodox one 
than was to be found at Jena, Wittenberg, Giessen, and Tubingen. 
The reaction to the reunion plans of the Bishop of Wiener-Neustadt 
in 1683, particularly from the courts of Brandenburg and Hesse- 
Darmstadt,” showed that there would be vigorous opposition to 
widespread negotiation for church reunion. On the part of the 
Catholics, although there was certainly divided opinion as to whether 
the Trentine decrees could or could not be suspended as they applied 
to the Protestants,™ it is almost inconceivable that such a thing could 
have been instigated at Rome, for Innocent XI, notwithstanding his 
sympathetic attitude, was hampered by French opposition to any 
step that might have strengthened the Empire by restoring its ec- 
clesiastical unity. The successors of Innocent XI, Alexander VIII, 
and Innocent XII were definitely hostile to the idea of suspension. 
Louis XIV, as the real governor of the opinion of his subjects, clergy 
and laity alike,” would never have given any support to a plan which 
might have made the Hapsburgs as great a threat to him as Charles 
V had been to Francis I. It mattered little, save in the fullness of 
time, that the Abbot of Loccum, the Bishop of Meaux and the Bishop 
of Wiener-Neustadt could agree on justification when their masters 
could not agree in the sphere of international politics. 


When one views the doctrinal differences which existed in the 
seventeenth century between Protestants and Catholics, such differ- 
ences seem slight in comparison to modern factors which separate 
the two comunions. To be sure the questions of the essence of papal 
supremacy, the poenae tridentinae, the Scriptural canon, the manner 
in which the human race is justified, the exact nature of apostolic 
tradition, all these problems existed in a more or less exaggerated 
form, but to balance them there still remained in the Roman Church 
a strong tradition of local liberty in many European countries. The 
papal office was generally considered by Catholics to be indefectible 
but it had not yet been declared infallible. Moreover, the chief abuses 
which had so tarnished Christendom in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries had been, if not eliminated, at least vigorously attacked and 
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had, in large measure, been supplanted by a more healthful form of 
Christianity. On the Protestant side the initial iconoclastic flareup 
had subsided and the value of a well organized church government 
and doctrine, hallowed by usage and tradition, was once again recog- 
nized by those Protestants who abjured complete anarchy and clung 
to a set of established confessions. Neither pietism nor rationalism 
had destroyed the historic European trust in established institutions 
and organic development. In short, from a doctrinal point of view it 
is not impossible that Molanus, Spinola and Bossuet could have ar- 
rived at an agreement which would have led to corporate Christian 
reunion, at least between Lutherans and Romans. 

When the political environment in which Molanus, Spinola and 
Bossuet worked is considered, the hopelessness of reunion attempts 
without the support of the princes becomes apparent at once. The 
seventeenth century was the last in which most kings actually wielded 
power on an historically and morally justifiable basis. As rulers 
they caused irenical plans to move forward rapidly or they blocked 
their way completely. Molanus was under the ultimate jurisdiction 
of the Duke of Hanover. The Erastian principle operated fully in 
the Duchy. When it seemed that there were political and territorial ad- 
vantages to be gained by furthering Lutheran-Catholic reunion, Mo- 
lanus was given every encouragement to proceed in his undertakings. 
By way of illustration it is accurate to say that the electoral title, 
coveted by Ernst August from the date of his accession and ac- 
quired by imperial patent in 1692,°° caused a pro-Viennese and 
pro-Catholic policy in Hanover, which materially supported and 
strengthened the aims of the church reunion enthusiasts. After 1692, 
however, the Hanoverian claim to the English crown overcame the 
earlier dominant interest in the electoral dignity and from that date 
forward Molanus’ participation in irenic projects diminished. No 
matter what his tastes may have been in the matter, the decisive 
consideration was the temporal interests of his sovereign. 


The other participants were likewise chained to the policies of 
their princes. Leibniz frankly placed the interests of the house of 
Hanover on a plane superior to considerations of church unity. Bos- 
suet, despite his broad interests in Christian unity, was blinded by 
the sun at Versailles, and prayed for victory for the king’s arms in 
the War of the League of Augsburg—a war which was not only a 
stumbling block for church unity conversations, but which plunged 
the greater part of Europe into wasting strife. Spinola alone stead- 
fastly pursued the path toward religious reunion, but he, too, did so 
to a great extent because it furthered the political interests of his 
sovereign, who considered conciliation and peace feelers on the part 
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of the Catholics as a powerful weapon of state in reuniting Germany 
and in winning the support of Protestants in Hungary. In brief, it 
might be said that churchmen and philosophers might have convers- 
ed and negotiated and conciliated until the end of time, but it was all 
destined in the seventeenth century to be an ignis fatuus without the 
support and sympathetic understanding of the European princes. 
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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN THE OLD OREGON 
COUNTRY 
Tuomas E. JEssett, Diocese of Olympia (P. E.) 

Most historians of the Pacific Northwest attribute the beginning 
of Christian missions in the old Oregon country to the appearance at 
St. Louis, Missouri, in the fall of 1831 of four Nez Perce Indians. 
According to Protestant sources these Indians were seeking the 
“Book of Life;” according to Roman Catholics they sought the 
“Blackrobes,”” as the Jesuit missionaries were known.’ Some modern 
historians, unable to account for the Indians’ interest in Christianity, 
have even asserted that they had no religious interest at all.” The 
publicity given this event caused the Methodist Church to send 
out the Reverend Jason Lee in 1834, and the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions to send out the Reverend Sam- 
uel Parker in 1835. As a result of these exploratory trips the Method- 
ists established themselves in the Willamette Valley and the Ameri- 
can Board sent Marcus Whitman, Henry Spalding and W. H. 
Gray in 1836 and Cushing Eells, Elkanah Walker and A. B. Smith 
in 1838 into the area of eastern Washington and Idaho now called 
the Inland Empire. The Roman Catholic priests, Fathers DeMers 
and Blanchet, arrived at Fort Vancouver in the fall of 1838. 

To what must have been their amazement these missionaries 
found the Indians of this region already engaged in Christian wor- 
ship and practices. Furthermore, the missionaries found that these 
Indians had a common form of worship which they were loath to 
exchange for the forms brought by the newcomers. Father Nobili, 
S.J., in June 1847 “gave it as his opinion that the hope of a success- 
ful work among the Walla Walla, the Nez Perce, the Spokanes and the 
Cayuse were slender,’ and the American Board missionaries had 
made almost no converts when their work was closed with the Whit- 
man massacre of 1847. 

From where and from whom had these Indian tribes received 
their Christian instruction? and why did it make them so unre- 
sponsive to the initial efforts of both Roman Catholic and Protestant 
missionaries ? 

The search for an answer to these cuestions leads us across the 
continent and the Atlantic Ocean to the London headquarters of the 
Church Missionary Society of the Church of England. In 1819 the 
Northwest Company drew the attention of the Society to the desira- 
bility of establishing missionary work among the Indians in the 
area “lying between the high ridge called the Rocky Mountains and 
the North Pacific Ocean, and extending from about the 42nd to the 
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57th degree of North Latitude.”” The same year the Hudson’s Bay 
Company proposed to the Society that it undertake work among the 
Indians living between the “Rocky Mountains and Hudson’s Bay.’”* 

The Hudson’s Bay Company appointed the Reverend John West 
as chaplain to its settlement on the Red River, now Winnipeg, and 
the Society gave him 100 pounds to make a trial at establishing a 
school for Indians. West arrived there in October, 1820, and soon 
had his school, where Indian children were taught agriculture as well 
as religion. He wrote to the Society urging them to establish another 
mission at the mouth of the Columbia ‘‘on the banks of the Willam- 
ette River.’” 

West’s school was so successful that at the January, 1822, meet- 
ing of the Society—at which time Benjamin Harrison and Nicholas 
Garry, both directors of the Hudson’s Bay Company, were present— 
it was decided to appropriate 800 pounds for Indian work at the Red 
River Settlement and to organize the work there as a post of the 
Society, thus removing West from under the control of the Company.° 

West returned to England in 1823 to become the secretary of 
the Society. His successor, the Reverend David T. Jones, carried on 
the work he had begun very effectively. Jones decided to bring thirty 
Indian children, one half boys and one half girls, from distant tribes 
to his school to educate them in Christian ways at the expense of the 
Society. He asked George Simpson, governor of the Northern De- 
partment of the Company, to aid him in securing the children. Al- 
though Simpson did not favor educating Indians he agreed to help, 
influenced undoubtedly by the attitude of the directors in London.’ 

While on his way to Fort George at the mouth of the Columbia 
in the fall of 1824 Simpson asked Alexander Ross, a trader for the 
Company on the Upper Columbia, to select two Indian boys to go 
back to the school with him in the spring. Ross did this and the two 
lads, named Spokane Garry and Kootenai Pelly by Simpson, left with 
the Brigade from Spokane House on April 12, 1825.° 

At the Red River school where they spent more than four years 
Garry and Pelly learned to read and write, to speak English with a 
Scotch accent, and a little about agriculture. They were given a good 
grounding in the Book of Common Prayer, with its daily offices of 
Morning and Evening Prayer, and a knowledge of the Holy Bible. 
They were baptised on June 24, 1827.° 

In the summer of 1829 the two young men returned home and 
told their tribes and others about the religion they had studied and 
practiced at the school. According to reports sent back to Jones by 
officers of the Hudson’s Bay Company the Indians on the upper 
Columbia “Paid the utmost attention to the information conveyed 
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to them through the boys . . . and readily received whatsoever instruc- 
tion or doctrine they thought proper to inculcate . . . and ever since 
they assemble every Sunday to keep the Sabbath in the ways the boys 
had directed.” 

So enthusiastic were these two young men about the school and 
its teachings that when they returned in the spring of 1830 they 
took with them five additional young lads: Spokane Berens, possibly 
a brother of Garry, a Kootenai named Collins, two Nez Perces given 
the names of Ellis and Pitt, and a Cayuse called Halket."* These 
names given the boys were those of directors of the Company and 
were attached to the name of their tribe. 

It was the enthusiasm stirred up by a visit of Garry to the Nez 
Perces to secure these two lads for the school that caused that 
tribe to send the “delegation” to St. Louis in the fall of 1831 to se- 
cure “Christian teachers,” Lawyer, a prominent Nez Perce chief, 
told a missionary in 1839. The Foreign Missionary Chronicle of 
August 1834 stated that the four were sent east to learn how “white 
men talk to the Great Spirit” after they had heard from one of 
their number who had visited Canada.** The Roman Catholic Bishop 
of St. Louis, the Most Reverend Joseph Rosari, who himself receiv- 
ed these Indians, wrote that “they received some notions of the Cath- 
olic religion from two Indians who have been to Canada.”"* The 
only Indians known to have gone to Canada from whom the Nez 
Perce could have received any such notions were Garry and Pelly, 
and because of similarities between Anglicanism and Roman Catho- 
licism the bishop’s mistake was a natural one. 

In the meantime, back at the Red River Mission, Kootenai Pelly 
had been injured in falling from a horse and died on April 6, 1831. 
Garry was sent back with the sad news that fall, and the following 
summer the five others returned also. Collins died shortly after his 
return and Pitt does not appear to have done any religious teaching, 
but Spokane Garry, Cayuse Halket, and Ellis of the Nez Perce all 
conducted services and gave instruction to their tribes. The basis of 
their teaching was the Book of Common Prayer of the Church of 
England and the Holy Bible.” 

In 1835, before any Roman Catholic or Protestant mission- 
aries had visited them, John K. Townsend spent some time among 
the Cayuse. He found them holding divine services twice every day, 
in the morning and after supper, and his description of an evening 
service he attended”® bears a remarkable resemblance to the Office of 
Daily Evening Prayer in the Book of Common Prayer. Halket’s 
labors were bearing fruit. 

That same year Samuel Parker on his exploratory tour stopped 
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among the Nez Perce where he observed Christian practices. When 
he prayed during a service for them they all repeated ““Amen” in their 
own tongue after him,” an Anglican practice. Ellis’ labors were bear- 
ing fruit. 

Spokane Garry built a school and a church building and taught 
English and agriculture to his people as well as holding services 
and instructing them in the Christian faith.’"* Testimony to his ef- 
forts were given by Parker’ in 1836, Gray” in 1837, and Walker 
and Eells* in 1838. Garry’s efforts reached other tribes, also, and 
Father Joset, one of the first Jesuits to visit the Coeur d’Alenes, stated 
in 1845 that Garry was responsible for christianizing that tribe.” 
Walker describes a Christian service he heard conducted by the Coeur 
d’Alenes in 1839. 

It was not the intention of the Society that this work among 
the Indians of the far West should be left to partly-educated young 
Indians, but insufficient funds to answer the many calls upon it made 
it impossible to open a new work there. As early as 1825 Simpson 
had notified the Governor and Committee of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany that it would cost from 500 to 700 pounds annually to main- 
tain a mission on the Columbia.” Five years later the Company noti- 
fied Simpson of its intention to send a chaplain west of the Rockies. 
Two appointments were subsequently made but both clergymen de- 
clined.” 

Finally, in 1836, the Reverend Herbert Beaver,” a former 
British Army chaplain in the West Indies, accepted appointment and 
with his wife, Jane, arrived at Fort Vancouver on September 16; 
only a few days before the Whitman party of American mission- 
aries arrived. Supplies for a church and for his work having arrived 
in May, Beaver expected to find a church and rectory ready for him. 
When he arrived there was no evidence of any preparation and the 
Beavers were placed in temporary quarters, and given the use of the 
messhall for services.” 

Dr. John McLoughlin, the chief factor in charge, had petitioned 
the Company for Roman Catholic priests and was obviously dis- 
appointed in having to accept an Anglican. McLoughlin, whose sister 
was a nun,’ had a Roman Catholic mother and an Anglican father. 
Baptised a Roman Catholic, the chief factor had beer. piougat up 
largely by an Anglican uncle.” 

In England Beaver had been led to believe that he was to 
exercise all the rights and privileges of a parson of the established 
Church in the Department of the Columbia. According to this usage 
McLoughlin turned the direction of the school at the fort over to 
Beaver, but when the latter insisted upon teaching the catechism of 
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the Church of England to all the pupils McLoughlin withdrew the 
charge from him. 

This started a conflict between McLoughlin as a virtual dictator 
in the name of the Company and Beaver as a zealous upholder of 
the rights of the clergy—a conflict which spread to include the food 
served to the Beavers, the allowance of wine given the chaplain, the 
practice of slavery at the fort, the treatment of the indentured Ha- 
waiians, and, most serious of all, the matrimonal situation. 

With the exception of Jane Beaver all the wives at the fort were 
Indian or part-Indian and almost all had been married to their hus- 
bands fur-trade fashion.” While the officers at Fort Vancouver and 
their wives were a splendid group who led exemplary lives, the ex- 
perience of the Society and the Company elsewhere had led them 
to believe that something ought to be done about these frontier 
unions which were generally taken rather lightly. The abandoned 
children from these unions were often a charge upon the Company 
and the Society for their maintenance. 

Undoubtedly under instructions, Beaver began a campaign to get 
those married fur-trade fashion to have their unions regularized by 
marriage ceremonies performed by him. The second in command 
at the fort, James Douglas, and his wife, Amelia Connally, were so 
married by him in February 1837; but McLoughlin, the chief factor, 
refused to consider such a course, though Beaver was extremely de- 
sirous of having him set an example. Annoyed at McLoughlin’s re- 
tusal, Beaver commenced to refer to those married only in the fur- 
trade manner as “living in adultery.” He finally went so far in a letter 
to the Company as to refer to Mrs. McLoughlin, a fine lady, as “the 
kept mist-sss of the highest personage in your service.’*” McLough- 
lin read all the letters leaving the post and was so angry at this insult to 
his wife that he gave Beaver a thrashing with his own walking stick.” 

McLaughlin left for England immediately after this quarrel 
reached its climax and James Douglas assumed charge of the fort. 
Although things improved for a time, Beaver wrote another of his 
indiscreet letters and was relieved of his post by Douglas,” after which 
he left for Eng‘and ir. November 1838. 

Although he limized his efforts to the officers. employees, and ex- 
servants of the Company, Beaver officiated at 124 baptisms, 9 mar- 
riages, and 12 burials during his two year stay at Fort Vancouver. 
Children were brought to the fort for him to baptise by the settlers 
on the Willamette and Cowltiz rivers, from Nisqually, from Fort 
George, and from Fort Colville.’ Pierre Pambrum, the well-known 
Roman Catholic clerk at Walla Walla, had Beaver baptize his son, 
Alexander, on March 3, 1837." 
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Beaver made no effort to reach out to the Indian tribes nearby 
or further up the Columbia river. Had he been a different sort of 
person, more adaptable to frontier conditions, so that he could have 
travelled up the Columbia and made contact with the Indians christian- 
ized by the young lads educated at the Red River Mission, the whole 
story of that effort might have been very different. 

Instead, when the British relinquished claims to territory be- 
low the 49th parallel in 1846 and the Hudson’s Bay Company with- 
drew from American territory, the bonds with the Red River Mis- 
sion were broken, and, lacking fresh inspiration, the movement 
among the Indians began to decline. As late as 1853 Governor Stevens 
of Washington Territory saw some Spokane Indians at worship in 
a service which he describes in a manner adequate to show its Prayer- 
book origin,” but the end was in sight. 

In 1872, annoyed at the efforts of Jesuit missionaries from the 
neighboring Coeur d’Alene reservation to convert the Spokanes, 
Garry began a revival of his former efforts. He was quite successful, 
but knowing no clergyman of his own church, he sent to Lapwai for 
the Presbyterian missionary, the Reverend Henry Harmon Spalding, 
to baptise his converts. That same year the Government Inspector 
for Indian Affairs on the Pacific Coast, Colonel E. M. Kemble, an 
Episcopalian, visited the Spokanes and talked with Garry about the 
Church of which both were members. Kemble forwarded a letter 
from Garry to the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States at New York, re- 
questing a teacher for his people.*® Lack of funds prevented compliance 
with this appeal, and the Spokanes were divided between the Presby- 
terians and the Roman Catholics. When Garry died in 1894 the 
Presbyterian minister in Spokane buried him.” 

Thus ended the noble dream of the Reverend John West of an 
Anglican mission among the Indians of the Inland Empire. 

Beaver’s successor on the coast, the Reverend Robert Staines, did 
not arrive until 1849, and was sent to Victoria, B. C. He crossed to 
the American side in 1850 and 1851 when he visited the Company’s 
post at Nisqually and officiated there. He also officiated for the United 
States Army garrison at Fort Steilacoom.** Staines was drowned 
while on his way to England in 1854, and with his death ended the 
efforts of the Church of England in the Old Oregon country below the 
49th parallel.” 

Although this project of the Church Missionary Society of the 
Church of England in the Old Oregon country appears to have been 
a failure it was not entirely so. The efforts of the Indian lads edu- 
cated at the Red River Mission undoubtedly made easier the task of 
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Protestant and Roman Catholic missionaries when the tribes they had 
partially christianized finally realized that no more help was going to 
come from that direction. The first American Anglican missionaries 
on the lower Columbia made contact with those to whom Beaver 
had ministered. When the Right Reverend Thomas F. Scott, the 
first Episcopal bishop to the Pacific Northwest, held his initial con- 
firmation service it was at Cathlamet, Washington, in 1854. Seven 
of those confirmed were members of the family of James Birnie, 
whose marriage to his part-Indian wife Beaver had solemnized, and 
six of whose children he had baptized.*° Thus, in fact, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States began its work in this region 
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SOURCES FOR THE STUDY OF AMERICAN CHURCH 
HISTORY IN THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS* 
NELSON R. Burr, Library of Congress 


Several weeks ago I received an appealing letter from a scholar 
who is presently engaged in making a study of the life and labors of 
an eminent priest of the Church of England in Colonial New Jersey. 
The reverend gentleman was the somewhat notorious Uzal Ogden, 
Junior, missionary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, stationed in Sussex County. His was one of the most 
interesting careers of his time. He was a noted evangelistic preacher— 
so much so that some of his colleagues in the priesthood regarded 
him with jaundiced eyes as ‘‘Methodistical,” and the General Conven- 
tion of the Episcopal Church drove a spike into his proposed conse- 
cration to the episcopate. 

The biographer sent me a very respectable list of the sources he 
had already used—and it was fine as far as it went! But like a sur- 
prising number of scholars in the field of American church history, 
he evidently had not heard of one important (I am tempted to say 
indispensable) source for the study of religion in the American Colo- 
nies—the records of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
the Division of Manuscripts of the Library of Congress. In them, 
I wrote to him, he would find transcripts of the letters and reports 
written by Ogden, as well as some four hundred other Anglican mis- 
sionaries, and by many schoolmasters and other laymen, to the secre- 
tary of the Society, and to other parties interested in the welfare of 
the Colonial Episcopal churches. 

I first became acquainted with this amazing collection when 
writing my doctoral thesis on education in New Jersey, because I 
wanted to find reports by the Society’s charity schoolmasters in the 
province. A trip to Washington produced exactly what I wanted. 

That was in 1932—but still I find scholars in church history who 
seem to be unaware of these riches. They are a treasure trove also to 
the secular historian, for they illuminate social and economic as well as 
religious history. In examining the letters and reports for Connecticut, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, I have found a wealth of 
information regarding roads, inns, and other hazards of travel, 
weather, the postal service, prices, wartime inflation, eating habits, 
health conditions, and the social and moral attitudes of the people. 

At the risk of being very prosaic, I ought to outline the contents of 
the papers. They consist of, First: letters and reports from mission- 


*A paper read at a meeting of the American Society of Church History, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., December, 1952. 
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aries and other correspondents in the Colonies. These include con- 
temporary copies of letters received by the Society, 1702-1736, chiefly 
from the American Colonies. As most of the originals no longer exist, 
these transcripts are of high value. There are also transcripts of or- 
iginal letters received from America, 1702-1799, with a few miscel- 
laneous documents. These papers are arranged chronologically and 
roughly by geographical locations, and the bare fact that those from 
New Jersey alone, 1759-1782 inclusive, comprise over six hundred 
letters, will give a sketchy idea of the mammoth size of the collection. 

Second: there are many reproductions of miscellaneous loose 
manuscripts, consisting of correspondence and other documents relat- 
ing to affairs in the American Colonies, mainly of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, with a few later and a few earlier. These are photofilms and en- 
largement prints. Third: there are copies of the manuscript journals 
of the proceedings of the Society and its committees, which have very 
full abstracts of the letters received, and roughly cover the period from 
1700 to 1787. Eight volumes contain photofilms and enlargement 
prints, while sixteen more consist of photostats. Fourth: there are also 
photostat copies of the Society’s accounts, with information about pay- 
ment of the missionaries’ salaries, bills of exchange, and receipts, 
1745-1785. 

These papers should be used along with other materials relating to 
the Church of England in the Colonies, contained in the collection call- 
ed “America, British Colonies,” including a volume of important pa- 
pers entitled ‘Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction over the British Colonies,” 
which covers the period from 1662 until 1787. Related documents are 
found also in miscellaneous collections of papers regarding Virginia 
and Maryland. 

Another rich collection for a study of Colonial church life con- 
cerns the labors—and that is the right word—of that tireless cham- 
pion of religion and culture, the Reverend Doctor Thomas Bray. His 
services to the cause of general civilization in America have been fully 
appreciated only in recent years. Our Division of Manuscripts has 
photofilms and enlargement prints of the records kept by ‘Doctor 
Bray’s Associates,’ which are now in the custody of the “S. P. G.” 
secretary in London. The objects of that group were to establish li- 
braries for the clergy in the Colonies, and to administer a trust to 
support s.uools for Negroes. The libraries, however, were used also 
by innumerable laymen—indeed, so much that a new missionary some- 
times wondered where the library had gone! This collection has a 
minute book for 1729, two packets of “American Correspondence” for 
1742-1763, and some reproductions of a small collection of letters 
of Doctor Bray’s Associates and related items, in the library of the 
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University of Virginia. Beside all this, we have photostatic copies 
of the “Americana” at Sion College Library in England—a volume 
written mostly by the good doctor himself, containing documents main- 
ly of the early 1700’s and concerning the Church of England and its 
clergy in the American Colonies. 

From my own contact with the Bray papers and the Society’s 
archives, I am convinced that our presently much-discussed “religious 
illiteracy” is as nothing in comparison with what many of the mis- 
sionaries discovered here in the eighteenth century. 

You will be, I think, especially interested to know that while the 
S. P. G. transcripts relate mainly to the Anglican Church, they abound 
in material concerning the non-episcopal denominations, especially the 
British Dissenters and their relations with the Anglicans. They 
touch many general issues of religion and politics, religious toleration— 
and the lack of it—religious customs and attitudes, public morals, 
marriage, and temperance. I believe it is not presumptuous in me to 
state that I believe a close study of this massive archive will correct 
many still repeated misconceptions of the character of the Colonial 
Anglican Church and of its social relations. 

You know, and I know, how much it is still said that Ecclesia 
Anglicana was exclusively the church of the “rich and well born,” 
that Episcopalians were all Tories, and that their Church shriveled 
up after the Great Awakening. I can frankly say that my own study 
of hundreds of reports for Connecticut and New Jersey, and others 
for New York and Pennsylvania, prove that the mass of Episcopalians 
were poor folk, that many were Patriots, and that the Church did 
grow after the Awakening. In fact, the furious attacks upon the 
Church converted many persons who were thereby led to inquire 
closely whether or not it was as bad as the revivalists said. It appears 
to me that failure to read these records has led F. H. Maxson, author 
of The Great Awakening in the Middle Colonies, as well as others, 
to make some erroneous and even absurd statements about the Episco- 
pal Church after about 1740. If the Church was, as they claim, a de- 
clining and ineffective body, then why were the Dissenters so afraid 
of its influence that they combined and held meetings to check it? 
One does not so treat a moribund organization. 

A piece of good news! The Library has recently acquired a com- 
plete microfilm of all the letters and journals in the archives of the 
“S. P. G.” relating to America. It will now be possible for scholars, 
libraries, and diocesan archivists to secure enlargement prints of 
documents in which they are especially interested, or even of the 
whole film, which comprises 25 reels. 

Valuable notes on Anglican and other Colonial church history 
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may be found in the complete transcripts of papers relating to Ameri- 
ca in the archives of the Archbishop of Canterbury at Lambeth 
Palace, England; and of the archives concerning America in Fulham 
Palace, residence of the Bishops of London. These two collections, of 
course, should always be used along with the Bray and “S.P.G.” 
records, as they contain letters and reports from the same correspon- 
dents, and frequently refer to the Society’s business, to matters of 
ecclesiastical policy, and to Anglican relations with other churches. 


ok 2k 2K 


Masses of information on the religious history of the United 
States occur in reproductions of archives in the repositories of other 
European countries—particularly, of course, France and Spain. 
These transcripts and photostats include many papers relating to 
church affairs in French Louisiana—meaning not only the present state 
but a vaguely defined region comprising the Mississippi Valley. Be- 
side this, there are other small groups of records, such as a bound 
volume in the collection we call “America, French Colonies,” which 
contains some original letters and reports on French Jesuit missions 
around the Lakes and along the Ohio, Mississippi, Illinois, and Wa- 
bash Rivers. 

Turning to the Spanish borderlands of the Southwest, in addition 
to the reproductions of Spanish archives, there are religious records 
in miscellaneous state and regional collections. While looking for 
pieces to place in an exhibition commemorating the centennial of Tex- 
an statehood, I found two bound volumes by Fr. Francisco Garcia 
Figueroa on the ecclesiastical and civil history of the province, 1689- 
1779, and Fr. Juan Augustin de Morfi’s “Historia de Texas,” in a 
volume dated 1780-81. The New Mexico collection has portfolios of 
papers on the reorganization of the missions, 1781-1792, the state 
of religious ministration, 1788-1806, and letters and papers regarding 
the missions, 1790. These are but a few examples, for religious 
references are scattered through the state miscellaneous collections. 
While looking for materials to assemble a state exhibit for Utah, I 
found in the Spanish mission archives of New Mexico such a startling 
piece as the original parish register kept by the celebrated Father 
Silvestre Escalante and other missionary priests. There is a significant 
gap in the succession of his signatures during a large part of 1776, 
when he was absent on his great exploring expedition in New Mexico, 
Utah, and Arizona. 

Numerous small manuscript collections fill in places not covered 
by larger ones, and some of these are intensely interesting. For ex- 
ample, let me mention the two volumes of letters, about 140 in all, 
written to George Whitefield from many persons in Great Britain 
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and America from 1736 to 1769, the year before his death. Some of 
the correspondents literally bare their souls and reveal to us the reli- 
gious ecstasy of the Awakening. Some of his admirers, wonderful 
to say, were Episcopalians. One could scarcely imagine a more fulsome 
admiration than was poured out to the meteoric preacher by the Rev- 
erend Matthew Graves, rector of St. James’ Church in New London. 
At least some of these letters, I believe, have never been published. 

While studying Anglican relations with Colonial Dissenters in 
the 1760’s, I wanted to find some comment on the joint meetings held 
by the Presbyterians and the Congregationalists to oppose a Colonial 
episcopate. I found what I wanted in the Simon Gratz collection of 
miscellaneous letters from American clergymen from the seventeenth 
to the nineteenth century. It was from the Reverend Warham Williams 
of Connecticut, and described such a gathering at Elizabeth, New Jer- 
sey, under the very nose of Thomas B. Chandler, the champion of an 
American episcopate! 

One could continue to describe indefinitely the religious docu- 
ments found scattered through many collections of private and 
miscellaneous papers. For example, one would probably think but 
little of looking for such information in the large collection called 
“Personal Papers, Miscellaneous,” containing groups of autograph 
documents. And yet a glance through the index reveals the names of 
a considerable number of American religious leaders, including Charles 
Backus, Henry Ward Beecher, Joseph Bellamy, Thomas B. Chandler, 
William Ellery Channing, Mary Baker Eddy, Theodore Parker, Arch- 
bishop Martin J. Spalding, Gardiner Spring, and Bishop William 
White. Sometimes one can find in such a collection the very letter 
or other paper he needs. 

If I were to enumerate even a fraction of the manuscript collec- 
tions containing some material on religion in the United States, it 
might be well said of me, as was said of Edmund Burke, that he 


“still went on, refining and refining, 
And thought of convincing, while they thought of dining.” 
The guides to the collections, beginning with the one issued in 1918, 


with careful search reveal in toto a surprising mass of records for 
what is often considered a purely secular library. There are letters 
from leading ministers and devout laymen; ministers’ diaries since 
the Colonial period; sermon collections; biographies of clergymen; 
histories of local religious affairs, such as notable revivals; theological 
treatises; and minutes of ecclesiastical assemblies, such as the Wash- 
ington City Presbytery. The miscellaneous collection catalogued as 
“Religion” includes an odd variety of records of interest to students 
of American religion, from the early seventeenth until late in the 
nineteenth century. Among the curious items are an essay on Sidney 
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Rigdon by William Whitsitt, who calls him the “Real Founder of 
Mormonism,” and “A History of Church Pews with Notes on ob- 
solete Church Usages,” a volume of over 230 pages by J. M. Toner. 

Those interested in the history of particular denominations might 
assemble many helpful notes simply by combing all the collections I 
have mentioned. And there are some archives relating entirely to 
special groups, such as the large miscellany relating to the Shakers, 
particularly in Connecticut, Ohio, Kentucky, New York, and New 
Hampshire. This comprises an astonishing variety of official and 
personal diaries, covenants, hymn books, records and visions and 
ecstasies, and papers of well-known Shaker leaders, such as Richard 
McNemar. The collection has been arranged in boxes, by communities, 
ard extends from 1773 to the twentieth century. 

Another important denominational archive is the extensive group 
of narratives taken from the recollections of Mormon pioneers. They 
were gathered in the 1930’s by the Writers’ Project of the Work 
Projects Administration, and are typewritten and bound. It is almost 
needless to state that these stories would be of great help to anyone 
interested in studying the Latter Day Saints as a religious and 
colonizing group. 

And this reminds me to call to your attention the mass of infor- 
mation on our church history embodied in the published archives 
left by the unfinished survey of church records undertaken by the 
Historical Records Survey between 1935 and 1942. The records from 
some states include histories of local churches, as well as of denomi- 
nations within the states and their various administrative agencies and 
institutions. In some states the project completed exhaustive inven- 
tories of the records of churches, from the top administrative offices 
down through the local parishes. I had the privilege of directing part 
of this work in my native state, and attribute to the experience my 
enduring interest in ecclesiastical history. Many inventories of church 
records were issued in mimeographed, bound volumes, and the Library 
has a virtually complete file of these, which could be used along with 
the other sources mentioned in this essay. 

To return from this digression to the Division of Manuscripts: 
it is, of course, widely known that the Library of Congress has many 
large collections of private papers, including those of eminent states- 
men. It is not well known that some of these papers contain references 
to religious affairs, especially in the critical years after the Revolution, 
and in periods of intense social thinking during the nineteenth century. 

To cite one striking example: the papers of Thomas Jefferson 
contain a respectable number of documents relating to his battle for 
religious liberty and for the disestablishment of legally privileged 
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churches, not only in Virginia but also in other states, especially in 
Federalist New England. At one time, I wrote an essay on the fight 
for toleration in Connecticut, and discovered in the Jefferson papers 
an address to the great libertarian from a group of ‘Republican 
Baptists” in Lebanon, who wrote to pay their respects to him and 
encourage him. 

For a number of years I have been gathering materials for a vol- 
ume on the relations between Abraham Lincoln and Connecticut from 
1847 to 1865. To my surprise I have discovered several resolutions 
and letters sent to him by religious bodies and individual ministers in 
the State, with words of encouragement, pledges of loyalty and sup- 
port, and some forthright pronouncements against slavery, and sug- 
gestions of policy in dealing with the problem. I mention these exam- 
ples from my own experience, especially because I had not expected 
to find anything of the kind. 

One of the most interesting phases of our religious history is the 
connection between liberal church leaders and the progressive political 
and social reform movements in the later decades of the nineteenth 
and the early years of the twentieth century. That is the period so well 
discussed by Charles Howard Hopkins in his Rise of the Social 
Gospel in American Protestantism. The connection between socially 
conscious religious leaders and the contemporary reform movements 
in politics has been pointed out by Walter Johnson in his books on 
William Allen White: William Allen White’s America; and his Select- 
ed Letters of William Allen White. 

The rising interest in this greatly neglected topic is illustrated by 
the recent publication, in Church History, of an essay which I read with 
deep interest: “Christianity and Socialism in America, 1900-1902,” by 
Robert T. Handy of the Union Theological Seminary. It is well known 
that Eugene V. Debs was influenced to some extent by liberal religious 
leaders, especially in Terre Haute. Corroboration of Walter Johnson’s 
rather casual remarks on the subject may be found in the letters from 
church leaders in the Library’s huge collection of the papers of William 
Allen White. Having reviewed the collection myself before it was 
shipped to the Library from Emporia, I can say that scholars in church 
history might find some interesting things in it. Other pertinent docu- 
ments might be found in the papers of Theodore Roosevelt, who knew 
many religious leaders fighting for social justice, and succeeded his 
friend and correspondent, the Rev. Lyman Abbott, as editor of the 
Outlook magazine. 

Has anyone ever made a study of the papers of William Jennings 
Bryan in the Division of Manuscripts to find out whether or not his 
attitude towards political and social reform took any of its color and 
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vigor from his correspondence with religious leaders? Not that I 
know of. But somebody ought to try it. 1 don’t think that church his- 
torians have ever delved enough into the private papers and magazine 
articles of the turn of the century, to determine whether or not the 
social crusaders of the era were motivated partly by religious pas- 
sion. Was the movement entirely secular? 

The richest mine of non-manuscript material on our church 
history in the Library is in the holdings of the Rare Books Division. 
This was brought home to me very forcibly a short time ago by my 
interview with a Presbyterian minister, who is making a study of the 
attitude of Presbyterian clergymen during the period immediately pre- 
ceding the Revolutionary War. Evidently he intends to accomplish 
for the Presbyterian phase what Alice M. Baldwin did for the Con- 
gregational ministers of New England in her New England Clergy 
and the American Revolution. He wanted to know exactly what the 
Presbyterian ministers said and wrote in various sections of the 
country. I advised him to consult the published minutes of the Synod 
of New York and Philadelphia to get the names of attending ministers, 
and then to consult the Library’s huge collection of sermons in the 
Rare Books Room. 

This bound collection of pamphlet sermons has been entirely 
catalogued on cards, arranged alphabetically by author as well as 
topically, and includes: artillery election sermons, convention sermons, 
election sermons preached in Connecticut, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, and Vermont; fast-day and thanksgiving, funeral and _his- 
torical anniversary sermons; masonic and ordination sermons, and 
many for special occasions, including eulogies of George Washington 
and some other eminent public characters. The collection includes 
thousands of tities. 

Ancther large group is the “Theclogicai pamphlets,” largely 
American and of the nineteenth century, in one hundred and sixty- 
five bound volumes. For tracing the main currents and some by-paths 
in American religious thought, these are of high value. Closely asso- 
ciated with them are the early controversial writings of American 
ministers, including some of our rare imprints. In the Revolutionary 
period, for example, there are works of this kind by such antagonists 
as John Witherspoon, Charles Chauncey, Jonathan Mayhew, Samuel 
Seabury, David Griffith, and Thomas Bradbury Chandler. 

The Early American Imprints collection, extending from the ori- 
gin of printing in this country to the nineteenth century, includes many 
clerical publications, some of which are not to be found in Evans’ 
American Bibliography or Sabin’s Bibliotheca Americana. The cleri- 
cal writings of this and later periods comprise numerot's works by 
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early missionaries to the Indians, such as the Brainerd brothers, 
Samuel Kirkland, John Eliot, Father Pierre Jean de Smet of the 
Rocky Mountains, Father Bolduc of the Oregon country, and the Jesu- 
its of New France. We have a complete file of the Jesuit Relations, 
and Anglican Colonial missions are represented by a practically com- 
plete file of the Abstracts and Annual Sermons of the “S. P. G.” Gaps 
in the holdings of this series have been filled by microfilm from other 
libraries. There is, besides, a collection of sermons before the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, generally known as_ the 
ee 

Many are the printed collections available for the study of denomi- 
national history. To give a few examples, there are minutes of the 
early conventions of the Presbyterian churches in the United States, 
and some early Protestant Episcopal convention journals. Publica- 
tions relating to denominations in the South occur in the collection of 
“Confederate States Imprints.” Many imprints concern the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch groups since colonial times, including the fascinating 
German Seventh Day Baptists at Ephrata, virtually a colony of Prot- 
estant monks and nuns. And the Salzburgers of Georgia are well repre- 
sented. New England Puritanism appears strongly in the “American 
Imprints,” and its background in the extensive collection of seven- 
teenth-century English sermons, while the background of Colonial 
religious life and thought may be extensively explored in the ‘“Re- 
formation Collection.” There is a special collection of Quakeriana, 
supplementing the Quaker epistles in the Division of Manuscripts, 
and one of Christian Science literature. The beginnings of American 
religious education may be studied to some extent in a collection of 
Primers. 

This review would not be complete without mention of the large 
collection of Bibles, including not only Bibles from the very origin of 
printing, but also American Bibles of the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. In addition to the treasures in the Music Division, 
the rare books include a collection of hymnals without vies. 

Recent years have seen a steady increase ‘rm interest in the ori- 
gins and history of American “sacred sung.’ Anyone interested in 
the subject should consult the Music Division’s collection of histories 
of American church music since the Colonial period. The large hold- 
ings of old hymnals include many with and without notes, and many 
anthologies of popular hymns issued in the Southern States during 
the middle and late nineteenth century. Liturgical music and anthems 
include some original scores by American composers. 

No student of American religious development, who comes to 
work in Washington, should fail to spend some time in the Prints 
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and Photographs Division, with the collections in ecclesiastical art, 
church architecture, and prints suitable for illustrations. My own 
experience has been that most of our books on religious history are 
poorly illustrated. The Library of Congress is ready and willing to 
inaugurate an improvement. 

One of the most rewarding quests would be in the great collec- 
tion of the Historic American Buiidings Survey, contained in large 
bound photograph albums and entirely indexed on cards. It is a mine 
of photographs and measured drawings of historic churches through- 
out the country, and of course is especially rich for the Eastern States. 
The drawings include fine details of construction and decoration, as 
well as beautiful floor plans and elevations. In looking for illustrations 
for my own volume on the early history of the Episcopal Church in New 
Jersey, I found even a delicately executed drawing of the historic 
Communion silver of Saint Mary’s Church in Burlington. 

In connection with the “H. A. B. S.” one should tse also the 
“Pictorial Archives of Early American Architecture.” This is a very 
rich mine of photographs and other pictures, including many of 
churches. And in more recent years this Division has fallen heir to 
miscellaneous lots of photographs from different sources, including 
individual collectors and photographic studies. For the ecclesiastical 
historian probably the best of these is a splendid assemblage of nega- 
tives and prints made in the early 1900’s by the Detroit Photographic 
Company. It contains fine photos of churches, especially east of the 
Mississippi River, including some no longer in existence. 

The card catalogs of the Division reveal many entries for relig- 
ious architecture, and should be supplemented by examination of the 
numerous illustrated books on historic American churches in the N 
classification. 

The series of exhibits opened by the Library for important State 
anniversaries has revealed an unsuspected wealth of material on re- 
ligion in the photographic archives of two purely secular governmental 
agencies—the Farm Security Administration and the Office of War 
Information, generally known as the “F. S. A.” and the “O. W. I.” 
The patient searcher there will find many interesting details of 
popular religion, in pictures of ordinary churches and groups at wor- 
ship in country and city, including Negro churches and even so-called 
“store-front” churches in the vast depressed areas of great cities. 

The Division’s immense collection of all varieties of prints is 
well worth exploring for religious subjects. The lithograph companies 
of the mid- and late-nineteenth century made many prints that 
illustrate the pious atmosphere of these periods, from the severest 
illustrations of Calvary to the most flowery sentimentality. There are 
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numerous lithographs, often magnificently drawn and colored, show- 
ing new churches in various architectural styles, and the fine portraits 
of eminent religious leaders include popular preachers and evangelists, 
missionaries, and prelates. The researches of the Exhibits Office 
have located many illustrations of Western mission churches in the 
narratives of explorers and missionaries. Even the published re- 
ports of the Pacific Railroad explorations of the 1850’s have colored 
lithograph pictures of some of the remote missions in the Rocky 
Mountains and the Oregon country. 

The more than seven thousand imprints in the Rare Books Divi- 
sion, being largely on America, are a very small fraction of the Li- 
brary’s holdings concerned with our religious history. The general 
collections comprise long runs of denominational periodicals, including 
some of the oldest. It would be impossible in an essay cf this scope 
to name even a little fraction of them. I have found those of my own 
denomination most helpful in biography, local history, and the labor 
of tracing currents of thought—in that field which the late Doctor E. 
C. Chorley aptly described as “Men and Movements.” Our holdings 
of journals and minutes of ecclesiastical assemblies are far from com- 
plete; there are many distressing gaps that should be filled. My own 
experience has shown me our shortcomings in diocesan convention 
journals, and many have been my evening trips to the Washington 
Cathedral Library. The same is true in the vast field of parish history, 
largely because so much of it is not copyrighted and so is not deposited 
in the Library. Unless it is given to us or purchased—and we don’t 
buy much of it—we never get it at all, And even when we do, a lot of it 
is hidden in pamphlet collections and is difficult to trace. 

We do much better in the biographies of American religious lead- 
ers, and in collections of sermons, including even some of the old 
and rather rare ones. Recently I had to trace a sermon by the Rev- 
erend Abraham Beach of New Jersey and New York, published in 
the American Preacher at Elizabeth, N. J., in the 1790’s. I wondered 
whether or not the Library would have the volumes—and it did! Our 
collection of American editions of the Bible and of liturgical and 
service books is fairly extensive, but aside from illustrated Bible 
stories, there is sadly little in the field of church school literature. 
Much of such literature in former times was uncopyrighted, and the 
Library has not made a special effort to collect it. But much writing 
on religious education occurs in the denominational periodicals. 

Finally, let me say that the Library of Congress is one of the 
best places to study the relations between church and state in the 
United States, because its Law Library has such a rich collection of 
laws of the Colonies and of the States, dealing with religion. We have 
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practically complete holdings of the Colonial laws, which contain 
those concerning legal establishment of religion, parochial administra- 
tion, and religious toleration or the lack of it. The Colonies and 
States most concerned are New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, New York, Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia. It 
should not be forgotten that the last religious “establishment” did 
not disappear—in Massachusetts—until 1833. 

Between them, the Law Library and the Rare Books Division 
have practically all the early and recent State Constitutions, with their 
provisions for religious freedom in Bills of Rights. And of course, the 
collections of State laws would supply the material for an exhaustive 
study of the development of legislation concerning ecclesiastical cor- 
porations, property, and relations with the civil governments. Not to 
mention the complete holdings of decisions of the courts concerning 
religious questions, including some that still are embarrassing us in our 
agonizing progress towards a solution of that eternal problem—how 
much shall be tolerated? 
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Critical bibliographical resources 
not previously reported include R. 
Bossuat, Manuel bibliographique de la 
littérature francaise du moyen age 
(Melun, 1951) with its numerous cate- 
gories incorporating religio-historical 
references. J. B. Odier, “Bibliogra- 
phie: Travaux récents sur Joachim de 
Flore,” Le moyen age, LVIII (4¢ sér. 
—Tom. VII), 1-2 (1952), 145-161, is 
a helpful essay oriented to the new 
project of Geistesgeschichte in the 
\onumenta Germaniae Historica. 
Similarly specialized is B. de Gaiffier, 
“Saint Jean de la Croix: chronique 
bibliographique,” Analecta Bollandi- 
ana, LXX, 3 & 4 (1952), 334-343. An 
excellent review of liturgical literature 
is carried under “Notitiae” (225-236), 
Fasc. 3, and “Bibliographia” (284- 
298) of Fasc. 4, in Ephemerides Lit- 
urgicae, LXV (1951). A careful, ex- 
haustively documented study is J. I. 
Jungmann, “Missarum Sollemnia:Ex- 
plication génétique de la Messe ro- 
maine, 2 Vols. (Paris, 1952). Com- 
panion pieces to earlier bibliographical 
essays in Revue historique are inaugu- 
rated by Ed. Perroy with “Bulletin 
historique: l’Angleterre médiévale” 
(Années, 1950 et 1951, 1'¢ parte), 
CCVIII, 2 (Oct.-Déc., 1952), 255- 
273, CCIX, 1 (Jan.-Mars., 1953), 65- 
84. A. Dondaine, “L’origine de l’héré- 
sie médiévale: a propos d’une livre 
récent,” Rivista Di Storia Della Chiesa 
In Italia, VI, 1 (1952), 47-78, reviews 
pertinent implications of R. Morghen, 
Medioevo Cristiano (Bari, 1951) and 
other literature. 

Recently edited critical texts of 
Anselm, Thomas Aquinas, Robert de 
Melun and others are discussed by 
Daniel Callus, “Ten years of Re- 
search in the Medieval Field (1940- 
50),” Dominican Studies, IV (1951), 
1-13, first part. The textual labors of 
Grabmann, Ghellinck, Landgraf, Glo- 
rieux, and Stegmiiller, among others, 
are related to manuscript sources by 
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M. Bernards, ‘“Mediaevalia: i. Zur 
Uberlieferung mittelalterlicher theolo- 
gischer Schriften, Neue Handschrif- 
ten,” Recherches de théologie ancienne 
et médiévale, XIX 3-4 (Juil.-Déc.), 
1952, 327-336. Large significance at- 
taches to the appearance in 1951 of the 
first critical edition of Albertus Mag- 
nus’ Opera Omnia (Monasterii | Mtn- 
ster] Westfalorum, Aschendorff, Vol. 
XXVIII and Cont.). Translations 
from manuscripts and recently edited 
texts are involved in Jbn Khaldun 
and Tamerlane, Their Historic Meet- 
ing in Damascus, 1401 A. D. (803 
A. H.), rendered from the Arabic 
MSS of [bn Khaldun’s Autobiography, 
by W. J. Fischel (Berkeley, 1952), 
and in L. Bieler’s The Works of St. 
Patrick (Newman Press, 1953—An- 
cient Christian Writers, No. 17). H. 
Denzinger’s perennial LEnchiridion 
achieves its 28th, augmented edition 
with a Spanish printing under Herder 
aegis (Friburg, 1952). 

Significant new editions of estab- 
lished authorities are Previte Orton’s 
2 vol. condensation, The Shorter Cam- 
bridge Medieval History, edited by P. 
Grierson (Cambridge, 1952), and J. 
Haller’s revised Das Papsttum, Bd. 
IV (Stuttgart, 1952). 

The intimate connection of Ps.-Di- 
onysius and John Scotus Erigena 
with medieval history, theology, and 
philosophy is clarified by H. Weis- 
weiler, “Die Ps.-Dionysiuskommen- 
tare ‘In Coelestem Hierarchiam’ des 
Skotus Eriugena und Hugos von St. 
Viktor,” Recherches de théol. anc. et 
méd., XIX (Jan.-Juin., 1952), 26-47; 
by A. J. Loenertz, “La légende Paris- 
ienne de S. Denys l’Aréopagite: sa 
genése et son premier témoin,” Ana- 
lecta) Bollandiana, LXIX, 3 & 4 
(1951), 217-237 ; and in J. Gross, “Ur- 
und Erbsiinde in der Theosophie des 
Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita,” Zeit- 
schrift fiir Religions- und Getstesge- 
schichte, IV, 1 (1952), 32-42. With 
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these compare R. Roques, “La notion 
de hiérarchie selon le Pseudo-Denys,” 
Archives ad histoire doctrinale et lit- 
téraire du moyen age, XVII (1949), 
183-222, and XVIII (1950-1951), 
5-44; also H. F. Dondaine, “Les ‘Ex- 
positiones Super Ierarchiam Caeles- 
tem’ de Jean Scot Erigéne: texte in- 
édit, d’aprés Douai 202,” Ibid, XVIII 
(1950-1951), 245-302. A useful work 
is Mario Dal Pra, Scoto Eriugena, 2 
ed. (Milan, 1951). Both the Mystical 
Theology and The Celestial Hierar- 
chies are conveniently available in 
combination, since 1949, with brief 
historical notes and editorial commen- 
taries by “The Shrine of Wisdom,” 
Fintry, Brook, Godalming, Surrey. 
The church and its priestly role as 
affecting, and affected by, temporal 
power in the political-social order re- 
ceive well-documented attention in J. 
Funkenstein, “Samuel und Saul in 
der Staatslehre des Mittelalters,” 
Archiv fiir Rechte und Sosialphiloso- 
phie, XL, 1 (1952), 129-140; in H. 
Grundmann, “Sacerdotium, Regnum, 
Studium,” Archiv fiir Kulturge- 
schichte, XXXIV, 1 (1951), 5-21; 
and by A. Sprengler, “Die Gebete der 
Kronungsordines Hinkmars von 
Reims ftir Karl den Kahlen als 
Konig von Lothringen und fir Lud- 
wig den Stammler,” Zeitschrift fiir 
Kirchengeschichte, vierte Folge 1, 
LXIII, 3 (Bd, 1950-1951), 245-268. 
The church’s stake in peace, war, and 
feudal society is illuminated by C. 
Brunel, “Les juges de la paix en 
Gévaudan au milieu du XI¢ siécle,” 
Bibliotheque de lécole des Chartres, 
CIX, 1 (1951), 32-41, and by P. Gras, 
“Aux origines de I’héraldique: la dé- 
coration des boucliers au début du 
Xlic siécle d’aprés la Bible de Cit- 
eaux,” [bid., CIX. 2 (1952), 198-208. 
F. L. Ganshof’s brief Feudalism (Lon- 
don, 1952), as translated by P. Grier- 
son from the 2nd French edition, is a 
fundamental work with a_ superior 
bibliography. The religio-political com- 
plexities of Wyclif’s struggle with the 
church receive careful researches and 
numerous key translations, previously 
unavailable, in J. H. Dahmus, The 
Prosecuiion of John Wvyclif (New 
Haven, 1952). A. Soto writes on “The 
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Structure of Society according to Duns 
Scotus,” in Franciscan Studies, XI, 2 
(June, 1951), 194-212, and XII, 1 
(Mar., 1952), 71-90. 

Continuing his estimable one man 
History of the Crusades is S. Runci- 
man’s second volume (Cambridge, 
1952). A. A. Vasiliev’s revised His- 
tory of the Byzantine Empire (324- 
1453), Madison, Wisc., 1952, is the 
indispensable delight of scholars and 
book-lovers with its 846 large pages 
of handsome type, good notes, superb 
bibliography (735-799; by P. Chara- 
nis) and magnificent index (800-846). 
Key chapters treat Justinian, Icono- 
clasm, and the Crusades. From The 


University of Jerusalem comes J. 
Prawer’s, “The Settlement of the 
Latins in Jerusalem,” Speculum, 


XXVIT, 4 (Oct., 1952), 490-503. 
Of special value for ecclesiastical 
law and medieval society are the issues 
of Ephemerides Iuris Canonici, in 
which see, J. Cottier, ‘“Eléments nou- 
veaux des normes de la visite ‘ad 
limina’ et leur valeur juridique re- 
spective, des Décrétales au Concile de 
Trente,” VIII, 2-3 (1952), 174-206. 
A fascinating rediscovery of secular 
collegiate clergy from the primary rec- 
ords is provided by F. Harrison, Life 
in a Medieval College: the Story of 
the Vicars-Choral of York Minster 
(London, 1952). Articles interpreting 
the versatility of the medieval religious 
are M. H. Vicaire, “Fondation, ap- 
probation, confirmation de l’ordre des 
Précheurs,” Revue d’histoire ecclésias- 
tique, XLVII, 1-2 (1952), 123-141 
and XLVII, 3-4 (1952), 586-603; F. 
Vandenbroucke, “Sur les sources de la 
régle bénédictine et de la Regula 
Magistri,” Revue Bénédictine, LXII, 
3-4 (1952), 216-273; and S. J. P. van 
Dijk, “The Liturgical Legislation of 
the Franciscan Rules,” Franciscan 
Studies, XII, 2 (June, 1952), 176- 
195, and XII, 3-4 (Sept.-Déc., 1952), 
241-262. A contribution to Medieval 
Studies, XIV (1952), 159-164 is J. 
J. Ryan, “Pseudo-Alcuin’s Liber de 
divinis officiis and the Liber ‘Dominus 
vobiscum’ of St. Peter Damiani. Da- 
vid Knowles’ Monastic Sites from the 
air (New York, 1952) is a gracious 
service. E. F. Jacob, treats “Gerard 
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Groote and the Beginnings of the 
‘New Devotion’ in the Low Countries,” 
The Journal of Ecclesiastical History, 
III, 1 (April, 1952), 40-57. 


Further accenting a resurgence of 
general interest in, and scholarly re- 
examination of, mysticism are Faber 
& Faber’s “Classics of the Contempla- 
tive Life.” Under the general editor- 
ship of the distinguished scholar, E. A. 
Peers, the translations to date (mostly 
1952) include Bernardino De Lar- 
edo’s Ascent of Mount Sion (Peers), 
Hilton’s Goad of Love (C. Kirch- 
berger), Suso’s Little Book of Eter- 
nal Wisdom and Little Book of Eter- 
nal Truth (J. M. Clark), St. Ber- 
nard’s, On the Canticles (J. R. W. 
Digby), and J. van Ruysbroek’s Spir- 
itual Espousals (E. Colledge). Clark’s 
translation, as might be expected from 
his Great German Mystics (1949) and 
his rendering of Suso’s Life of the 
Servant (James Clarke & Co., 1952), 
is characteristic of the best qualities 
of the series’ capable editing for read- 
ers in English. Dom McCann’s sixth 
edition of The Cloud of Unknowing, 
though utilizing later textual research- 
es, especially of P. Hodgson (EETS, 
1944), remains essentially the same. 
The Newman Press has issued a re- 
print without critical reworking of 
the 1865 (’70) translation of The Life 
and Revelations of Saint Gertrude 
(1925). E. Aegerter’s Le mysticisme 
(Paris, 1952), is a popular study, un- 
like H. Thurston’s The Physical Phe- 
nomena of Mysticism (London, 1952). 
The enlarged (1950) edition of A. 
Poulain’s Graces of Interior Prayer 
had a reprinting in 1951. 

L. Mourin’s Jean Gerson: prédica- 
teur francais (Bruges, 1952) is a mag- 
nificent contribution from the manu- 
scripts to the study of medieval ver- 
nacular preaching and of chronologiz- 
ed Gersoniana. In this connection, con- 
sult P. Glorieux, “La vie et les oeuvres 
de Gerson: Essai Chronologique,” 
Archives @hist. doctr. et litt. du moyen 
age, XVIII, (1950-1951), 149-192. 
See also Bossuat, Manuel Bibl., Nos. 
4940-4982, 5874 on Gerson. Mourin’s 
evaluative work recalls his brilliant 
methodology in editing Gerson’s ver- 
nacular sermons from the MSS as ex- 
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emplified, not only in the definitive 
Six sermons francais inédits de Jean 
Gerson (Paris, 1946), but also in 
Archives dhist....XV (1946), 
225-261, as in Scriptorinum, II (1948), 
and III (1949) ; Recherches de théol. 
anc. et méd. XVI (1949); Les lettres 
romanes, II (1948), and III (1949) ; 
and Revue belge de philologie et d’hist., 
XXVII (1949). His contribution to- 
ward rescuing one of the greatest ver- 
nacular writers of the middle ages can 
hardly be exaggerated. In a related 
province, Sister M. A. Klenke adds 
to her Three Saints’ Lives by Nicholas 
Bozon (1947), Seven More Poems by 
Nicholas Bozon (Franciscan Institute, 
1951). This work parallels Anglo-Nor- 
man French with English translation 
and appends an invaluable glossary. 


Eyeing the vast trajectory of medi- 
eval humanism, education, and the 
arts, one ought not further overlook 
Hans Liebeschiitz’s Medieval Human- 
ism in the Life and Writings of John 
of Salisbury (London, 1950). See, 
also, Martin R. P. McGuire, “Me- 
diaeval Humanism,” in The Catholic 
Historical Review, XXXVIII, 4 (Jan., 
1953), 397-409. R. Weiss discusses 
“England and the Decree of the Coun- 
cil of Vienne on the Teaching of 
Greek, Arabic, Hebrew, and Syriac,” 
in the Bibliotheque dhumanisme et 
renaissance, X1V (Mars, 1952), 1-9. 
Note, in the same journal, pp. 124- 
140, A. Chastel’s “L’apocalypse du 
1500: la fresque de l’antéchrist a la 
chapelle Saint-Brice d’Orvieto.” Well 
worth studying is St. Hajnal, “Uni- 
versities and the Development of Writ- 
ing in the XIIth-XIIIth Centuries,” 
Scriptorium, VI, 2 (1952), 177-195. 
J. R. H. Moorman’s The Grey Friars 
in Cambridge, 1225-1538 (New York, 
1952), consciously and_ effectively 
bridges the lacunae often remarked by 
his former master, the distinguished 
historiographer of the Oxford Fran- 
ciscans, A. G. Little. J. Hashagen’s 
Kuliurgeschichte is a fast moving, 
somewhat mal-proportioned, often pro- 
vocative work (1950). Among high- 
ly specialized studies frequently sug- 
gestive for ecclesiastical art, iconog- 
raphy, and the relation of the arts 
museum to life and scholarship, one 
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should by all means see the esoteric, 
yet eminently instructive, Essays in 
Honor of George Swarsenski (Chica- 
go, 1951). G. Bandmann, Mittelalter- 
liche Architektur als Bedeutungs- 
triiger (Berlin, 1951) is erudite and 
controversial. A popular resumé, La 
musique médiévale, by J. Chailley 
(Paris, 1951) dares to place entries 
in “Les grands musiciens, collection 
dirigée per Jean Witold,” and supplies 
a suggestive bibliographical summary, 
a discography for record lovers, and 
a good glossary. A detailed investiga- 
tion is E. A. Schuler, Die Musik der 
Osterfeiern, Osterspiele und Passionen 
des Mittelalters (Basel, 1951). A. 
Bacci’s, Varia Latinitatis Scripta: II. 
Lexicon eorum vocabulorum quae dif- 
ficilius latine redduntur, editio altera 
(Rome, 1949) should not be passed 
over. U. T. Holmes, Jr., supplies a vir- 
tually unique blending of source trans- 
lation (De nominibus utensilium) for 
college-teaching, medieval travelogue, 
and masterpieces of genre in his Daily 
Living in the Twelfth Century, Based 
on the Observations of Alexander 
Neckham in London and Paris (Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1952). 
This “personal interpretation based 
upon primary texts, upon archaeologi- 
cal evidence, and upon mediaeval ico- 
nography” (viii) is fascinatingly ef- 
fective, particularly in such chapters 
as V, Gown; VI, Town; VIII, Manor 
House and Peasant. G. Meyer inquires 
“En quel sens peut-on parler de 
‘méthode _ scientifique’ chez Roger 
Bacon?” Bulletin de littérature ecclési- 
astique, LIII (LXXII), No. 1 (Jan.- 
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Mars., 1952), 3-25; No. 2 (Avril- 
Juin, 1952), 77-98. 


Apropos medieval history, scholas- 
tic philosophy, and historical theology, 
A. M. Landgraf makes extensive and 
intensive explorations into Dogmen- 
geschichte der friihscholastik: I, i. Die 
Gnadenlehre (Regensburg, 1952). Also 
pertinent is G. Favara, “Chiesa e 
grazia in Sant’ Agostino,” Divus 
Thomas, LV, 3-4 (1952), 375-395. 
See ibid., LVI, 1 (1953),31" E. Ne- 
veut, “La justice chrétienne ; son carac- 
tére surnaturel.” A significant re-is- 
sue is M. de Wulf’s, History of Media- 
eval Philosophy, 3 vols. (New York, 
1952). A well-balanced account of the 
Angelic Doctor’s life is Father Walz’s 
Saint Thomas Aquinas: A Biographi- 
cal Study (Newman Press, 1951) with 
its good, up-to-date, critical bibliog- 
raphies and source resumés. The 
translation of Aquinas’ Compendium 
theologiae, by C. Vollert (Herder, 
1952) is most welcome as is his ver- 
sion of E. Mersch’s valuable La théo- 
logie du Corps Mystique (2 ed. 
1946), translated as The Theology of 
the Mystical Body (Herder, 1952). 
Jorgen Pedersen discusses “L’intel- 
lectus fidei et la notion de théologie 
chez saint Bonaventure,” in Studia 
Theologica, V, 1 (1951-’52), 1-36. 
Consult F. E. Cranz’s valuable “Saint 
Augustine and Nicholas of Cusa in the 
Tradition of Western Christian 
Thought,” Speculum, XXVIII, 2 
(April, 1953), 297-316. 


Ray C. Petry 
Duke University Divinity School 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Origin and Development of 
Early Christian Church Architec- 
ture, J. G. Davies. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1953. pp. 
xiii++-152; 15 plates; 45 diagrams ; 
$4.75. 


The author of this very useful little 
book is Lecturer of Theology at the 
University of Birmingham. After a 
brief intrcduction dealing with the 
geographical and historical back- 
grounds which, Mr. Davies rightly in- 
sists, are indispensable to our under- 
standing of early Christian architec- 
ture, he surveys the latter’s develop- 
ment to the sixth century A.D. In the 
chapter on the basilica the author de- 
nies the thesis that the Christian struc- 
ture of this type is in any sense the 
invention ot the Church. Pointing to 
the well documented existence of 
large churches in the third century, he 
dismisses as “facile” the suggestion 
that the Christian basilica was invent- 
ed by one of the architects of Con- 
stantine the Great. Mr. Davies thinks 
that the importance attributed to 
this emperor in this connection has 
“no evidence, literary or otherwise, to 
support it.” The basilican church is, 
according to the author, the produc- 
tion of an agelong development con- 
tinuing without break from pagan to 
early Christian times. More specifical- 
ly, he considers, as others have done 
before him, the Christian basilica “a 
direct descendant of the civil basilica.” 


So rigidly stated this view encoun- 
ters serious difficulties. We do not 
know of a single basilican church dat- 
ing from pre-Constantinian times. The 
earliest churches known to us (at Dura 
and at Rome) certainly were not of 
this type, nor is the name “basilica” 
applied to a Christian edifice until 300 
A.D. when it is first used in Africa. 
(Mr. Davies’ terminology is somewhat 
misleading in this respect. The sanc- 
tuaries erected by Gregory the Il- 
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iuminator at Etchmiadzin were not, as 
Mr. Davies writes, basilicas but mar- 
tyria, and were not called basilicas. 
Optatus of Milevis does mention 40 
basilicas to have existed in Rome by the 
beginning of the fourth century. But 
this author writes nearly half a cen- 
tury after the evidence he is referring 
to, hence his terminology has little sig- 
nificance.) On the other hand, the first 
—and epoch-making—Cnhristian basili- 
ca of which we have knowledge, that of 
the Lateran, built by Constantine in 
313 A.D., deviates decisively from any 
civil basilica in Rome or Italy. Civil 
basilicas that resemble it most closely 
existed in Asia Minor and Africa. But 
if the basilican church was really 
modelled upon its civil predecessor, 
why did the Roman architect go out 
of his way to adopt as his model a 
provincial and quite unusual type? 
Dues not this very choice suggest an 
element of purposeful selection that 
must weaken Mr. Davies’ thesis? 

I think his choice of alternatives, 
traditiou-invention, is a false one. No 
creative achievement occurs in a vac- 
uum. Existing types of architecture 
certainly influenced the design of the 
frst basilican church. But the civil 
basilica has no monopoly in this re- 
gard. The cult basilicas of the pagan 
mystery religions (the number of 
known specimens enumerated by Mr. 
Davies migit easily be doubled), as 
well as the throne basilicas of the im- 
perial palaces, resemble the Christian 
basilica in many respects much more 
closely. The analogy with the throne 
basilica seems to me more significant 
than the author believes, especially 
since we have reason to think that 
the role of Constantine the Great in 
the creation of the basilican church 
may have been far from inconspicuous. 
This role is attested to not only by 
the imposing number of great sanctu- 
aries built by the Emperor but by his 
emphatic declaration in the famous 
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letter to Macarius of Jerusalem. In the 
light of these facts, Constantine’s re- 
peated references, in his dedicatory in- 
scriptions, to the “regal” character of 
the Roman basilicas he founded, take 
on a significance which we cannot 
disregard, especially when we con- 
sider how startling this description of 
a church must have sounded in early 
Christian ears. A. Alfoeldi (The Con- 
version of Constantine. Oxford: 1948, 
p. 51 f.) has recently called attention 
to the momentous political considera- 
tions that prompted Constantine to 
“transfer the apparatus of imperial 
display” to the Lateran basilica. These 
considerations must be borne in mind 
if we explore the sources of Christian 
Lasilican architecture. If, as we must 
assume, ideological reasons and sym- 
bolic considerations influenced the 
adoption of a pagan prototype, the 
throne basilica does appear as a more 
probable choice than the civil basilica. 

Students of ecclesiastical history wil! 
find particularly useful Mr. Davies’ 
treatments of liturgical influences and 
requirements, of church furniture, and 
of the buildings adjoining the churches. 
There are also good and succinct de- 
scriptions of technical problems. One 
regrets that the descriptions, as a 
rule, stress the groundplans at the 
expense of many other aspects that 
ought to be considered (the one sen- 
tence description of the great cathedral 
of Bosra, in a footnote on p. 60, is 
a case in point), and that we hear al- 
most nothing about decorative and 
architectural details. But such omis- 
sions were probably unavoidable in so 
short a survey, and one is relieved that 
the author, though he inclines toward 
the “icastern” school of Christian 
archeologists, has not ‘become too 
deeply enmeshed in the arid contro- 
versy over the question of Oriental or 
Western derivation of architectural 
types and devices. 

In a book so full of factual informa- 
tion on a subject where our knowledge 
is constantly modified by new dis- 
coveries, some errors are unavoidable. 
The description of the “Roman or 
Latin” type of basilica (p. 38) is 
neither quite accurate nor quite com- 


plete. Arches sprung from columns 
are as frequent in this group of church- 
es as is the architrave (Lateran; St. 
Peter’s, side aisles; St. Paul’s), nor 
are such arches of Eastern derivation. 
They occur in the Hadrianic villa at 
Tivoli and still earlier at Pompeii. 
The date of S. Constanza is not 324-6, 
but 354 A.D. And the center of the 
great church at Kal’at Sim’an was in 
all likelihood covered by a dome. 

Otto G. von SIMSON 
The University of Chicago 





The Formation of the New Testa- 
ment. By H. F. D. Sparks. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1953. 
172 pages. $3.00. 


This concise introduction to the 
New Testament seeks to show how 
these writings came into existence, 
what they say, and how they were 
gathered into the Canon. The author 
does not stop to present the various 
alternative theories on every point or 
to cite modern books on specific ques- 
tions. He deals mainly with the evi- 
dence of the New Testament itself as 
to the origin, content, and purpose of 
the individual books. 

The book falls into three parts. First 
comes a brief discussion of the mes- 
sage and thinking of the earliest 
Church. The importance of the Old 
Testament for that earliest period is 
stressed, and the essential content of 
the gospel message is defined, much as 
C. H. Dodd has done. 

The second and largest portion of 
the book deals with the origin of the 
individual New Testament writings. 
The chronological development is 
traced to show how the oral tradition 
and then written sources led on to the 
writing of the Gospels. But in dealing 
with the letters of Paul, the author 
studies four letters, I Thessalonians, 
I and II Corinthians, and Romans, in 
some detail, and then takes up the 
other ten letters more briefly. I think 
the issue back of Romans could have 
been studied better by looking first at 
Galatians. The author’s position on 
authors and dates is moderately con- 
servative. In taking James as written 
by the brother of the Lord, he makes 
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his task too easy by not facing the 
question whether the section on faith 
and works shows knowledge of Paul’s 
letters. 

The third and closing section sketch- 
es the formation of the New Testament 
Canon. Selected bibliographies and in- 
dexes conclude the book, which is com- 
pact and readable, but not detailed 
enough to serve as a reference book 
for intensive New Testament study. 

Fioyp V. Fitson 
McCormick Theological Seminary 





Christian Inscriptions. By H. P. V. 
Nunn. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1951. 72 pages. $2.50. 


This is a handy little collection of 
Christian inscriptions, primarily Ro- 
man, though with a few famous items 
like the epitaph of Abercius from else- 
where. Ranging from the brief phrases 
of the earliest catacomb inscriptions to 
the formal epigrams of Pope Damas- 
us, they illustrate the popular piety 
of common Christians, and especially 
the natural fellowship in prayer of liv- 
ing and dead which was later formal- 
ized into the cult of the saints on one 
hand and intercessions for the faithful 
departed on the other. The present 
volume is rearranged, with an enlarg- 
ed introduction, from one published 
thirty years ago—which doubtless ac- 
counts for the surprising reference to 
mediaeval pilgrims’ collections now 
preserved “in libraries at Cambridge 
and St. Petersburg.” 

E. R. Harpy 
Berkeley Divinity School 





World Christian Handbook. Edit- 
ed by E. J. BincLe and KeEn- 
NETH G..Gruss. London, World 
Dominion Press, 1952. 2nd edi- 
tion. $5.00. [Distributed in the 
United States by Friendship 
Press, 257 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y.)] 

The second edition of the World 
Christian Handbook, appearing as 
pronised about three years after the 
publication of the first edition, seems 
to assure that henceforth there will be 
readily available an up-to-date source 
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of current information on the Chris- 
tian. community around the world. 
New editions will appear regularly 
after approximately this same interval. 


The detailed survey articles on each 
nation or region which were a feature 
of the first edition will probably be 
repeated in alternate editions, and they 
have given place in the present volume 
to a general review of the world 
Church and its mission, to reports on 
ecumenical affairs, and to survey 
articles on Orthodoxy and Roman 
Catholicism. 


Mr. E. J. Bingle, in “The World 
Mission of the Church—A Survey,” 
has once again given evidence of his 
breadth of knowledge about the world 
mission and of his masterly ability to 
present that knowledge in an analytical 
survey article. His former articles in 
the Whitby Conference report, Re- 
newal and Advance; in the forthcom- 
ing Willingen Conference report, Mis- 
sions under the Cross, and in the 
present volume are of inestimable value 
in presenting a picture of the Christian 
Church and movement of their global 
proportions. Now that Mr. Bingle has 
become the editor of the /nternational 
Review of Alissions, the annual ‘‘Re- 
view of the Year” in the January 
number of that journal will also be 
his responsibility. 


This general survey article makes it 
clear that broad generalizations about 
the Church and mission are exceed- 
ingly dangerous since conditions vary 
markedly from place to place in this 
revolutionary period. However, the 
events of the present and the uncer- 
tainty of the future indicate that “‘in 
so far as Churches or Missions have 
any strategy or long-term plans, they 
must now be revised to deal almost 
wholly with tactics and short-term 
planning.” Unfortunately, the data 
set forth here are evidence that there 
is more confusion and less common en- 
terprise in the missionary movement 
today than there have been for fifty or 
sixtv years, due mostly to the expor- 
tation of denominational and other 
religious differences from America. 
This factor is robbing the Protestant 
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missionary enterprise of the strength 
afforded by unity and preventing it 
from moving quickly and surely in 
such short-term planning. A tremen- 
dous amount of devotion, energy, man- 
power, and money is counting for 
much less than it might. In view of the 
threat hanging over the whole mis- 
sionary enterprise, this is tragic. Even 
if there could be a unified approach to 
the problems, the present cooperative 
machinery operated by the fellowship 
gathered under the wings of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council is rather 
slow moving for dealing with the de- 
mands of the time. Strategy and ma- 
chine require a drastic inspection and 
renovation. 

Each major geographical region of 
the mission is briefly described by Mr. 
Bingle, and he concludes with an 
analysis of three typical situations 
which are found in the mission today. 
One type is found in China where the 
old enterprise has ended and the 
Church carries on in isolation under 
a Communist regime. A second situa- 
tion is found all too frequently in 
Africa, “where the demands on Mis- 
sions and Churches are too many and 
too varied--religious, cultural, politi- 
cal, economic.” Too many things must 
be done at the same time without suf- 
ficient men and money. In these cir- 
cumstances the church and mission 
must be prepared to take on social 
tasks and to cooperate with govern- 
mental, international, and_ private 
agencies on a_ well-worked-out basis 
of principles and priorities and with a 
proper sense of the limitations with- 
in which they can hope to act. A third 
typical situation is found where church- 
es and missions have to live and work 
against a background of religious or 
political moropoly, as in South Ameri- 
ca cr certain Islamic areas. Moreover, 
everywhere the time factor looms more 
and more urgently in the global pros- 
pect. Situations full of opportunity 
are “changiig under our very eyes.” 
The writer’s last word is a reminder 
that missionary action is not the only 
providential factor in the situation, 
for “the God of the whole earth, the 
Lord of history, is active within His 


Church and without, that His King- 
dom may be brought to its final con- 
summation in Christ.” 

Dr. Paul B. Anderson has con- 
tributed “A Review of Religion in the 
USSR: 1948-1952,” which in some 
measure brings up-to-date his book, 
People, Church, and State in Modern 
Russia, published in 1944. He finds 
that religion is very much alive in the 
U.S.S.R. The review of the state of 
the Orthodox Churches is completed 
by articles on ‘The Orthodox Church- 
es in Rumania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia,” by H. M. Waddams, and “Or- 
thodox and Other Ancient Churches 
in the Near and Middle East,” by 
Canon Edward Every of Jerusalem. 
Canon Every’s article in such a ref- 
erence book as this will introduce many 
a Protestant reader to Eastern church- 
es of which he has never before heard. 
He reports that there are many move- 
ments of religious revival among them 
and calls for Protestant cooperation 
with them. Pére Christopher Dumont, 
O. P., director of the Centre d'Etudes 
“Tstina” at Boulogne-sur-Seine, is the 
author of the article on “The Roman 
Catholic Church.” He treats the geo- 
graphical distribution of Roman 
Catholicism in three categories : coun- 
tries with a Roman majority, like 
Spain; those with a minority, like the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States; and mission countries. In con- 
nection with the last heading, he de- 
scribes the organization under the 
Congregatio de Propaganda Fide. He 
deals with gains and losses in China 
and Iron Curtain countries. In his 
final section on relations with other re- 
ligious bodies, Pére Dumont predicts 
the creation in the not too distant fu- 
ture of a Roman body authorized to 
make semi-official contact with the 
World Council of Churches for dis- 
cussion. The inclusion of these various 
articles on Orthodoxy and Roman 
Catholicism, as well as more statistics 
relating to them, goes far to justify 
the title of World Christian Handbook. 

One cannot read the above mention- 
ed survey articles without being aware 
of the losses which the Christian 
Church has suffered in the last third 
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of a century and of the hostile forces 
which now confront it. It is still too 
early to compare the reverses of the 
present period with those of past 
times of recession in the history of our 
faith. However, as even in the times 
of greatest disaster and loss, so now 
the moving of the Holy Spirit in the 
beginnings of some new advance 
should be discerned somewhere. Per- 
haps this promise of a new revival 
and expansion is to be found in the 
new devotion to evangelism to which 
Mr. Bingle refers in his survey and 
on which Professor Elmer G. Hom- 
righausen has written an essay en- 
titled “Trends in World Evangelism.” 
Dr. Homrighausen asserts that there 
is “a resurgence of evangelism every- 
where,” and he marshals the evidence 
area by area to prove this. A wide 
range of methods is employed and no- 
table experiments are taking place. A 
movement for lay-evangelism gains 
strength. His last observation is that 
evangelism is becoming “more theo- 
logically rooted and ecumenically re- 
lated.” 

Dr. Richard M. Fagley has con- 
tributed, from his vantage point as 
executive secretary of the Commission 
of the Churches on International Af- 
fairs, an article on “The Churches and 
International Affairs During the Past 
Decade.” A consensus has developed 
among church leaders that the effort 
to build a more just and stable founda- 
tion for world order is a matter of 
Christian responsibility, that the 
churches should seek to bring a 
“timely, pertinent, and effective influ- 
ence to bear on concrete international 
decisions, that laymen experienced in 
world affairs need to play a larger 
role in shaping Christian world or- 
der strategy, and that planning and 
action through the agencies of world- 
wide Christian fellowship is significant. 
The Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs is the product of 
this consensus and concern. It has ex- 
erted creative influence on the United 
Nations Organization on behalf of hu- 
man rights. Dr. Fagley affirms: “Dur- 
ing the past decade, through the use of 
new procedures, the development of 


closer cooperation, and the enlistment 
of iay experts, the Churches have 
made considerable headway towards 
a more effective and worthy witness in 
the world of nations.” 

The remaining survey article is “The 
Ecumenical Movement Since Amster- 
dam” by Dr. Kenneth G. Grubb. It re- 
views the recent course of the World 
Council of Churches and the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, and treats 
the problem of their relationship. There 
is a brief reference to other move- 
ments, including church unions. Dr. 
Grubb states that the World Council 
of Churches is interested in unity for 
its own sake, while the International 
Missionary Council is interested in 
unity “because it is vital, if not essen- 
tial, to the successful witness of the 
Church.” The task of world evan- 
gelism is so great that competition, 
duplication, and unplanned diversion 
of resources are stupid, but functional 
unity that could avoid such evils is not 
necessarily to be attained through a 
massive superstructure. Dr. Grubb 
pronounces a salutary warning that 
central agencies have a considerable 
tendency toward caution, whereas 
many of the pioneer tasks often require 
an active capacity for breaking bonds. 

It is for the statistical tables that 
most persons and libraries will pur- 
chase this volume. These tables have 
been enlarged, but they still are in- 
suificient for the need. Educational 
and medical statistics were collected, 
but have not been published. It is to 
be hoped that the sale of the Handbook 
will be of s:ch proportions that even- 
tually there can be included as wide a 
range of statistical information as was 
found in the /nterpretative Statistical 
Survey of the World Mission of the 
Christian Church, published in 1938. 
Moreover, the average American who 
seeks statistical data will be sorely dis- 
appointed to discover that no totals 
are given, not even for any country. 
He will wart total figures, and he will 
not be happy over the necessity of cal- 
culating his own totals. 

The editers have included a note 
on the limitations and general unre- 
liaility of statistics, and state that the 
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revised estimates are still unsatisfac- 
tory. “The more global these figures 
become, the less reliable they are for 
statistical purposes, though they may 
represent reughly the proportions be- 
tween Christians and non-Christians 
and between Churches themselves.” 
The total number of Christians is 
thought to be about 700,000,000 out 
of a total world population of 2,377,- 
400,000. The chief confessional families 
are estimated at the following figures: 

Roman Catholics—423,000,000. 

Orthodox-——144,000,000 to 172,000,- 
0v0. 

Copts—19,000,000. 

Protestants : 
Tutherans—68,500,000 
Presbyterians and Reformed—41,- 

100,000. 

Baptists—40,000,000 (Adult mem- 
bership 18,900,000). 

Methodists — 30,000,000 
membership 14,360,900). 

Anglicans—30,000,000 (Communi- 
cants 9,000,000). 

Congregationalists — 5,000,000 
(Adult men:bership 2,000,000). 

The tables on the Protestant Com- 
munity are most useful for indicating 
the churches and missions and their 
relative position in any region. It is 
strange that the category for the total 
Protestant Community is again de- 
signed “Total Christian Community.” 
The statistics on Roman Catholics are 
most welcorte for they make available 
information which in the past had to 
be gleaned from several sources. The 
data provided by Le Missioni Cat- 
toliche, The Catholic Directory, and 
the Statesman’s Yearbook have been 
carefully coordinated into a_ single 
table. 

A “Directory of Christian Churches 
and Missions” forms the third section 
of the Handbook. It is the only direc- 
tory with a global scope, and therefore 
it is invaluable. Unfortunately, no in- 
formation is given about any organiza- 
tion other than the addresses of the 
main and branch offices and the names 
of the chief executive officer or corres- 
pondent in each case. The inclusion 
of additiona’ information would make 
the directory more valuable, but it 
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would also enlarge the book, and that 
is probably the reason for its omission. 

There is a good index. 

The Handbook is a cooperative pro- 
duction in the sense that general su- 
perintendence is given by the Com- 
mittee of Survey and Research, a body 
in which ave represented the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, the 
World Council of Churches, and the 
World Dominion Press. The actual 
compilation and editing is the responsi- 
bility of the World Dominion Press. 

The World Christian Handbook is 
an indispensable tool which should be 
in the libraty of every mission board, 
seminary and college. Every public 
library should also possess it so that 
a wide range of questions about the 
Church and missions, which are asked 
daily, could be answered immediately 
without the necessity of correspon- 
dence. 

R. Pierce BEAVER 
Missionary Research Library 





Mary Tudor. By H. F. M. PRres- 
cott. London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
1952. XIII + 434 pages. (No price 
indicated ). 


This biography of Mary Tudor is 
a revised edition of a work which Miss 
Prescott published twelve years be- 
fore under the title Spanish Tudor. 

The author has added a long and 
brilliant introduction on the social 
background of the time, and the book 
has been entirely re-illustrated. Also 
Miss Prescott has made use of a con- 
siderable amount of new material to 
enhance the value of her study, in- 
cluding additional volumes of the Cal- 
endar of State Papers Spanish, and 
such modern studies as those by Philip 
Hughes, Garrett Mattingly, E. H. Har- 
bison, and Wilhelm Schenk. One re- 
grets that the author did not make use 
of the originals of the dispatches of 
the French ambassadors preserved in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, for the 
printed copies by Vertot do not extend 
beyond 1557, and the transcripts made 
by M. Baschet and preserved at the 
Public Record Office are incomplete. 
Also the author seemingly has neg- 
lected Reginald Cardinal Pole’s cor- 
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respondence, edited by Quirini and 
published in five volumes at Brescia 
between 1744 and 1757, and the vol- 
umes of the Calendar of Patent Rolls 
for Mary’s reign, all of which are in 
print. 

Nevertheless, this biography is easi- 
ly the best study of Mary Tudor. The 
author has combined careful research 
with a delightful and engaging style. 
Sober history is so enlightened by her 
imaginative skill that the reading of 
this book is a distinct pleasure. Miss 
Prescott’s judgments are dispassion- 
ate, and her full length portrait of the 
much maligned and little understood 
Tudor Queen is exceptionally able, 
balanced, and moving. The footnote 
references are extensive for each chap- 
ter, and the bibliography is slightly 
over three pages in length. A service- 
able index is also provided. Miss Pres- 
cott’s study takes its place as one of 
the outstanding biographies dealing 
with the Tudor period. 

BERNARD C. WEBER 
niversity of Alabama 


One Christ, One World, One 
Church. By Norman’ VIcTOR 
Hope. A Short Introduction to the 
Ecumenical Movement. Philadel- 
phia: The Church Historical So- 
ciety, 1952. $1.00. 

This brochure as a whole is marked 
by unnecessary limitations on the part 
of the author. In the Preface he states 
“to the best of my knowledge there is 
no single work which deals with the 
Movement as a whole from its begin- 
nings to the Amsterdam Assembly of 
1948.” The official Bibliography of the 
Second World Conference on Faith 
and Order, held at Edinburgh in 1937, 
will reveal the error of this implication 
and the limited knowledge of the 
author. Accordingly this book states 
views that are lessened in value be- 
cause of a lack of perspective. 

In dating the beginnings of the 
modern missionary movement the 
author sdiects 1699, the Anglican 
S.P.C.K., and 1701, the Anglican 
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S.P.G. What about the two preceding 
Anglican S.P.G.’s, the first of 1649 
and the second of 1661? What about 
the pietistic Danish Halle Mission of 
1698? 

Writing about the Lausanne Con- 
ference of 1927, Dr. Hope refers to 
“the Message which was unanimously 
adopted and sent forth to the church- 
es.” The fact is that that which he 
quotes as the “Message” was the re- 
port of Sect:on II and this Report was 
“received in full Conference, nem. 
con.”, not “adopted.” In all these re- 
cent World Conferences the Reports, 
by a rule adopted at the outset, can 
only be “received,” not “adopted.” 
The Lausanne Conference did “adopt” 
a notable “Preamble” and “the Call 
to Unity.” This reviewer was him- 
self present and participated in these 
actions. There was a motion to “adopt” 
that which Jr. Hope quotes, but the 
presiding officer, Dr. A. E. Garvie, 
ruled this motion to be out of order. 


Dr. Hope incorporates what seem 
to this reviewer to be very wise obser- 
vations relative to the membership of 
the World Council of Churches being 
restricted to those churches which ac- 
cept Jesus as “God and Saviour.” He 
points out that such a phrase implies 
the ancient heresy of docetism and 
that it entirely omits Jesus’ humanity. 
Though the nonparticipation of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the modern 
“ecumenical -Movement” is a_ fact, 
nevertheless in any summary of forms 
of church government, “Papal” needs 
to be added to the author’s “Episcopal, 
Presbyterian and Congregational.” 


The Bibliography is very incomplete. 
Even a “Short Introduction” ought to 
include more classical treatises in the 
field rather than only those published 
since 1946. Such inclusions would 
make possible guided research on the 
part of those who wish to make more 
detailed studies. 


Gaius JACKSON SLOSSER 
Western Theological Seminary 
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Minutes of the Council and the Society of Church History 
Evanston, Illinois, April 24, 1953 


The Council and the members of the 
society met at the Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, Illinois with Pres- 
ident Sidney Mead in the chair and 
council members Carl Schneider, Wil- 
helm Pauck and J. H. Nichols in at- 
tendance. J. H. Nichols was named 
secretary pro tem. 


The following persons, properly 
nominated, were elected to member- 
ship in the society subject to compli- 
ance with the constitutional provi- 
sions ; Garland H. Allen, Theodore Ag- 
new, Earl Kent Brown, Elton J. 
Bruins, Lucius A. Butler, Jr., H. 
Jack Downey, Elton M. Eenigenburg, 
Carl Ericksen, W. Jeryl Fink, Carl 
A. Gieseler, William P. Gilbert, Leon- 
ard Gittings, J. Calvin Holsinger, 
Tjaard Georg Hommes, Charles E. 
Hoover, David H. Howell, Allan J. 
Hunter, Donald Johnson, Archie H. 
Jones, Chris Eugene Kelly, Frank 
Marlett, Michael McGiffert, William 


W. Rogers, L. C. Rudolph, William 
G. Silbert, B. Harrison Taylor, Paul 
R. Vise and Robert G. Wilson. 


A report from W. W. Rockwell, 
chairman of the Zwingli publication 
committee, was read, together with a 
communication on the same subject 
from J. T. McNeill. Professor Mc- 
Neill’s resignation from the committee 
was accepted with regret and the names 


of Wilhelm Pauck and Cyril Richard- 
son were added. 

The following program committee 
was elected for the 1954 Spring meet- 
ing: Robert Handy, chairman, Shel- 
ton Smith and Richard Cameron. 

Twenty-six persons attended the 
dinner of the Society at Sargent Hall 
and were greeted by President Smith 
of Garrett, who traced the history of 
that institution, founded one hundred 
years ago. Vice-President Schneider 
presented a resolution of thanks to 
Garrett, together with the congratula- 
tions of the Society on the achieve- 
ment of its first hundred years and no- 
ticing especially contributions of Presi- 
dent Smith and of Professor Alfred M. 
Nagler in the long generation of serv- 
ices to Garrett, ending with their re- 
tirement in this centennial year of the 
institution. 

During the course of the meetings 
the following papers were read: 

“Justin’s Conversion” by Robert 
Grant. 

“Recent Interpretations of Anabap- 
tism” by Robert Friedmann. 

“The Historical Background of the 
Present Theological Scene” by Wil- 
helm Pauck. 

“Presbyterians and Methodists” by 
David Shipley. 

“The Little Flowers of John Wes- 
ley” by Richard Cameron. 
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